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A SPRING SONG. 


VIOLET, violet, blue and sweet, 
Nestling down by the old oak’s feet, 
Can it be you are glad to grow, 

Nobody near your grace to know? 
Whispered the violet, soft as air, 
“God can look at me anywhere,” 


Blossom, white on the waving tree, 
Low to-morrow your place may be, 
Crushed, perhaps, ’neath a careless tread — 
A faded flower. The blossom said: 
“Promise of God was never broken: 
I am content to be his token,” 


Robin, singing your heart’s delight, 

What may happen before the night? 
Foolish thing, of such joy possessed, 
Over a tiny, leaf-hid nest. 

“ Why should I not in gladness sing ? 

Iam a robin, and this is spring!” 


Little brook, from the ice-chain free, 

Dancing off to the boundless sea, 
Rippling and foaming in sheer delight, 
Sparkling and dimpling till out of sight, 

Why should your rapture overbrim ? 

“My cup is crystal and full to the rim.” 


Heart, that cannot, for cares that press, 
Sing with the bird, or thy Maker bless 
As the flowers may, blooming sweet, 
With never an eye but God’s to greet 
Their beauty and freshness — learn to trust ! 
Lift thy thought from the earthly dust ! 


Robin, and blossom, and violet blue, 
Singing and shining with morning dew, 
Have they no lesson for one like thee? 
God who loves even them, will see, 
How thou art trying to sing his praise 
Out of the gloom of thy shadowed days, 
Golden Hours. 


APRIL SWEETNESS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF SULLY PRUDHOMME, 


I DREAD sweet April, dread the waking 
That comes to me with each new spring ; 

O you, whose hearts like mine are aching, 
’Tis for you only that I sing. 


In chill December’s foggy air, 
‘When short and gray the pallid light, 
The burden seems less hard to bear, 
The heart less weak, though not more light. 


To nothing joyous then ’tis given 
To make all sadness seem twice sad ; 
Nothing above reveals a heaven, 
Nothing on earth that earth is glad. 


But soon as blue peeps forth again, 
The frozen heart expands once more, 
And feels the old and weary pain 
In depths of woe, in grieving sore, 


SONG, ETC. 


That smiling gleam of heavenly sweetness, 
It tells of promise unfulfilled, 

Of earthly wishes’ incompleteness, 
And longings that can ne’er be stilled. 


The new-found bliss, the fresh repose 
Of Nature, in the joyous spring, 

And e’en the scent of spring’s first rose, 
Revive my sorrow’s early sting. 


Old hopes awake and old heart-burnings, 
Confused and dim in troubled pain ; 

Of what avail these bitter yearnings ? 
Alas! as then, they’re now in vain. 


I dread sweet April, dread the waking 
That comes to me with each new spring ; 
O you, whose hearts like mine are aching,/ 
‘Tis for you only that I sing. 
Academy. LOL 


THE PRAYER OF SOCRATES. 
Kal ebyeto d& xpd Tove Oeode dxAd¢ Tayaba dt- 
' dévat, O¢ Todg Beodg KaAdtora éwWdrac drola 
dyada éort. XENoPHON, Mem. tr. 3, 2. 


GRANT, O Olympian gods supreme, * 

Not my wish, and not my dream ; 

Grant me neither gold that shines, 

Nor ruddy copper in the mines, 

Nor power to wield the tyrant’s rod 

And be a fool, and seem a god, 

Nor precious robe with jewelled fringe 
Splendid with sea-born purple tinge, 

Nor silken vest on downy pillow, 

Nor hammock hard on heaving billow ; 
But give all goodly things that be 

Good for the whole and best fdr me. 

My thoughts are foolish, blind and crude ; 
Thou only knowest what is good. 

Good Words. JoHN STUART BLACKIE, 


IF! 


IF I could pass as swiftly as a thought 
The leagues that lie between us two to- 


night ; 
And come beside you in the lamp’s clear 
light, 
As weary with the work the hours have 
brought, 


You rest beside the hearth; if I could stand 
And lean on the broad elbow of your chair, 
And pass my fingers through the clustering 

hair, 

And take into my own the tired hand, 


And whisper very softly in your ear, 
Some phrase to us, and to us only known ; 
And take my place as if it were my own 
Forever — would you bid me welcome, dear? 





All The Year Round. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


THE special intellectual greatness of 
Cardinal Newman is, I think, more due 
to the singular combination of a deep 
insight into man with a predominant pas- 
sion for theology, than to any other single 
cause. And when I speak of a deep in- 
sight into man, I mean an insight not 
merely into man’s higher moral nature, 
the best side of man, though that he has 
too, but the literary feeling which a dra- 
matic poet has for man’s grotesque weak- 
nesses and his sometimes equally gro- 
tesque virtues, the pleasure such a poet 
has in tracking the wayward turns and 
quaint wilfulness of his nature, the delight 
he takes in what may be called the xatu- 
val history of the emotions, the large 
forbearance he displays with the unac- 
countable element in human conduct and 
feeling. Itis this side of Cardinal New- 
man’s mind which has made a great theo- 
logical and religious writer so fascinating 
to the world at large, so full of that vari- 
ety and play of thought which is rare 
among theologians, and which forms so 
striking a contrast to his habitual sense 
of the absolute predominance of the will 
that is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. I can explain better, perhaps, 
what I mean if 1 refer to the writings of 
another remarkable man, whose biogra- 
phy —a singularly admirable one — has 
just been given to the world, and by 
whose faith my own mind has been even 
more powerfully influenced than by Car- 
dinal Newman’s itself —I mean the late 
Frederick Denison Maurice. Maurice, 
like Cardinal Newman, and I venture to 
think even more strikingly than Cardinal 
Newman, was haunted from the opening 
to the very close of his life by a sense of 
the predominance of the divine will. Mau- 
rice, like Cardinal Newman, and not less 
than Cardinal Newman, took the utmost 
delight in following the windings of hu- 
man thaught on those great subjects which 
form the borderland between the human 
and the divine. There is probably hardly 
a book in the language that represents a 
more discriminating and more laborious 
study of the human aspects of the search 
for wisdom, than Maurice’s “ Moral and 
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Metaphysical Philosophy.” But Mau- 
rice’s interest in man was moral and not 
properly literary. It seemed to fail at the 
very point at which Cardinal Newman’s 
exhibits its greatest force and play. Mau- 
rice followed man with ardent interest in 
his search for wisdom, but seems to have 
taken comparatively little pleasure in the 
mere natural history of his character and 
mind, and to have understood less of it 
than almost any writer known to me of 
equal intensity and power. He writes 
continually as if man were a moral being 
and nothing else. Hetreats himse/f, for 
instance, as if he had been a moral be- 
ing and nothing else. There is no man- 
ner of forbearance in him for his own idio- 
syncrasies. The same solemn shadow is 
ever upon his heart; the same penitential 
litany is ever upon his tongue: the same 
high lights, the same dark depths, are al- 
ways visible in the scenery of his mind, 
The aspect of his life never changes : — 

Hardly his voice at its best 

Gives us a sense of the awe, 

The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom 

Of the unlit gulf of himself. 


It is not so with Cardinal Newman. Even 
in his Oxford Sermons, even in his theo- 
logical poems, even in his controversial 
lectures, you have the keenest sense of 
the literary flexibility of his mind — of the 
humor, the vivacity, the sympathy with 
what is essentially due to the structure of 
our natare, as well as with what is due to 
the struggles of our wills, by which his 
predominant theological interests are re- 
lieved. This is why I have been so fasci- 
nated by his writings since I was a lad of 
nineteen or twenty. This is why I have 
often said that if it were ever my hard lot 
to suffer solitary confinement, and I were 
given my choice of books but were limited 
to one or two, I should prefer some of Dr. 
Newman’s to Shakespeare himself. Not, 
of course, that there is any comparison 
possible between the two; but while 
Shakespeare’s supreme vitality would un- 
doubtedly inflame the natural restlessness 
of captivity, Dr. Newman’s influence 
would help me, as none other of equal 
richness, variety, and play of mind, would 
help me, to realize the comparative indif- 
ference of outward circumstances in a 
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world ruled by God. Maurice’s writings 
would produce that feeling too. But then 
Maurice’s writings would not give any of 
the relief which keen insight into the vary- 
ing tints of human character and weak- 
ness lends to the grand monotone of theo- 
logical teaching. Dr. Newman, too, it is 
true, is always leading us back to the 
thought that, as he puts it in his “ Apolo- 
gia,” “there are two, and two only, lumi- 
nously self-evident beings — myself and 
my Creator.” But Maurice never lets us 
stray away from that thought for a mo- 
ment; and therefore there is too high a 
strain put on the mind in reading his 
books. I know no writings which com- 
bine, as Cardinal Newman’s do, so pene- 
trating an insight into the realities of the 
human world around us in all its detail, 
with so unwavering an inwardness of 
standard in the estimating and judging of 
that world; so steady a knowledge of the 
true vanity in human life, with so steady 
a love of that which is not vanity or vex- 
ation of spirit, but which appeases the 
hunger and slakes the thirst which Vanity 
Fair only stimulates. 

Indeed, I am disposed to think that it is 
to this human and literary side of Cardi- 
nal Newan’s mind that we owe in very 
large degree that High-Church and Ro- 
man Catholic bend which his theology 
has taken. One chief difference between 
the Protestant and the Catholic view of 
the Christian religion has always been 
this, that the Protestant has insisted 
mainly on the direct contemplation of the 
character of God, the Catholic (whether 
Roman or otherwise) mainly on the adap- 
tation of God’s purposes, through the 
ecclesiastical organization and adminis- 
tration of the Church, to the needs of men. 
Of course I do not for a moment mean 
that the Protestant has always ignored 
this; often, as in the Calvinistic Church 
of Geneva, he has attempted to break the 
stiff-neckedness of the human heart by a 
rigid application to its discipline of the 
most cast-iron of all the many false con- 
ceptions of God’s absoluteness which the 
human mind has ever deduced from the 
Scriptures. Nor do I mean, on the other 
hand, that the various Catholic Churches 
have generally lost sight of their original 
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theology in the attempt to discipline the 
human spirit. On the contrary, Cardinal 
Newman’s own career proves that to that 
theology as to a final standard the Ro- 
man Church’s greatest convert has con- 
stantly referred all the many complicated 
ecclesiastical and critical questions with 
which he has dealt. All I mean is this, 
that the Protestant has always insisted 
most on the supreme danger of losing 
sight of God himselfin the many attempts 
to subdue and discipline the human spirit 
which the various Churches have made, 
while the Catholic has always insisted 
most on the supreme danger of treating 
man as if he could live the spiritual life 
without human authorities to interpret 
Scripture and to sustain the heart, without 
human discipline to chasten and to re- 
prove the will, and without a human 
stewardship to dispense the divine stores 
of strength and consolation opened to us 
by revelation. Nocontrast could be more 
striking in this respect than the contrast 
I referred to just now between the late 
Frederick Denison Maurice and Cardinal 
Newman. The greatness of Maurice 
consisted in his profound conviction that 
God has effectually revealed himself to 
us, and that only by keeping our minds 
steadily on that revelation is our salvation 
secured. The fault he found with Dr. 
Newman’s writings was chiéfly this, that 
Dr. Newman believed so much in the ne- 
cessity for some adaptation of God’s pur- 
poses to our petty life, saw so clearly 
the gulf between the infinite and the finite, 
was so deeply convinced of our inability 
to comprehend God, that he lost himself 
in the labyrinths of a supposed divine 
“economy ’’— often, in Maurice’s opin- 
ion, nothing but a mere human “ develop- 
ment” and deterioration of a divine idea 
— when he should have been recalling us 
to the vision of the triune God whom the 
history of Israel as consummated in Christ 
had revealed. Maurice was forever tell- 
ing us of the peril the Church encoun- 
tered when she once took to “adapting” 
the divine revelation to the supposed 
weakness of man, instead of taking that 
weakness to be cured by plunging it in 
the truth of God. He had the deepest 
horror of adaptations and economies, and 
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thought theology the one great trust of 
the Church. Dr. Newman, on the other 
hand, entered ardently into the human 
side of the ecclesiastical drama, the vari- 
ous schemes by which the Church has 
endeavored to master the spirit of man, 
and has sought to explain to us 


his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the heart was soothed, and how the 
head, 
And all the hourly varied anodynes, 


If the word “agnostic” had not now be- 
come identified with the creed that God 
is unknown and perhaps unknowable, if 
it meant only the opposite of a gnostic, 
if it meant only one who denies the vision 
of God to be attainable by any merely 
human faculty, I should have said that 
Dr. Newman had always felt the deepest 
sympathy with the agnostic element in 
the Church’s faith. Of course he not 
only believes but has always affirmed that 
God can and does give us by his revela- 
tion a real knowledge of himself, so far 
as we are fitted to attain it. But then he 
holds that there is so deep a chasm be- 
tween the human nature and the divine, 
that even revelation taken alone is not 
sufficient to help us to attain it, unless 
revelation be protected from corruption 
and decay by a human institution guar- 
anteed against error by the providence of 
God. And his own genius has always 
leant to the side of interpreting the human 
*“ economies ” of revelation by the Church, 
rather than to the fixed contemplation of 
the original revelation itself. 

The consequence has been that while 
Dr. Newman has found excuses for many 
corruptions of Christian teaching, his 
career has been marked by a much more 
varied literary life and genius than that 
of Frederick Maurice. Maurice’s life 
was literally that of a voice — the life of 
“the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness” to man —rather than the life of 
one who entered into the heart of ordi- 
nary human interests. From the first, 
Dr. Newman, though brought up under 
Evangelical influences, seems to have had 
yearnings after a very different life, the 
life in which the aspirations of the early 
and medieval Church clothed its regen- 
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erated conception of human duty and dis- 
cipline. He has told us how there were 
in his childhood some curious anticipa- 
tions of the close of his religious voyage 
in the Roman Catholic Church; how, late 
in life, he found, to his own great surprise, 
in his first verse book, the figure of a 
solid, upright cross, and of a rosary and a 
cross suspended to it; and how, at the 
age of sixteen, though he had been brought 
up, as I said, under the strictest Evangel- 
ical influences, he felt the strongest im- 
pression that it was the will of God that 
he should lead a single life, an impression 
which held its ground ever since, “ with 
the break of a month now, and a month 
then, up to 1829, and after that date with- 
out any break atall.” Perhaps his recol- 
lection may to some extent have deceived 
him as to the permanence of this impres- 
sion during his earlier youth; at least the 
beautiful lines, written when he was thir- 
ty-three, would seem to suggest that his 
anticipations of a different and less aus- 
tere lot had been, in early life, a good 
deal more than an occasional dream — 


Did we but see 
When life first opened, how our journey lay 
Between its earliest and its closing day, 
Or view ourselves as one time we shall be, 
Who strive for the high prize, such sight 
would break 
The youthful spirit, though bold for Jesu’s 
sake. 


But Thou, dear Lord! 
Whilst I traced out bright scenes which were 
to come, 
Isaac’s pure blessings and a verdant home, 
Didst spare me, and withhold Thy fearful 
word ; 
Wiling me year by year, till I am found 
A pilgrim pale with Paul’s sad girdle bound. 


When Newman first went to Oxford 
his views inclined strongly to the Evan? 
gelical school; but he unlearned almost 
all these special views — except his hor- 
ror of Roman Catholic corruptions, which 
he retained till 1840—very early, and 
accepted the doctrines of the authority of 
the Church, of the transmission of priestly 
orders from the Apostles, of baptismal 
regeneration, and the rest of the well- 
known High Church views, with the sort 
of readiness which seems to show that he 
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was already wearying of a mere “scheme 
of redemption,” and craving such a theol- 
ogy as could be adapted to the needs of a 
great ecclesiastical organism, intended to 
minister to the weakness, guilt, and gen- 
eral unsteadiness of man’s feeble and 
perverted nature, and to bring about by 
its efforts the actual redemption which 
God had offered to all men. He con- 
ceived a cordial friendship for one of 
his own pupils, Richard Hurrell Froude 
(elder brother of the historian) who, 
while he lived, did much to accelerate 
Dr. Newman’s progress towards High 
Church principles, and it was through Mr. 
Froude’s mediation that Newman formed 
so strict a friendship with the poet of 
“The Christian Year,” John Keble. In 
December, 1832, Hurrell Froude, who 
was consumptive, was advised to go to 
the south of Europe, and Newman ac- 
companied him. The story of this jour- 
ney, though only given in a few words in 
Dr. Newman’s history of his religious 
opinions, is one of the most interesting 
passages in his life, and it is one which, 
as I hope to show, his versc* especially 
illustrate. Throughout it he was evi- 
dently possessed with a profound sense 
that a crisis was approaching, in which 
he was to do some important work for the 
Church of England. He was to embark 
at Falmouth. While waiting for the mail 
at Whitchurch, he wrote a sonnet on an- 
gelic guidance, which implies that he 
already believed in guardian angels; and 
it appears, I think, that the freedom with 
which the primitive Church, and subse- 
quently the Roman Catholic Church, en- 
couraged the belief in the personal char- 
acter of these subordinate agencies of 
God, appealed to some element peculiarly 
strong in Newman’s nature. In this son- 
net he dwells on the belief that “to the 
thoughtful mind, that walks with him, he 
half unveils his face,” evidently feeling to 
the bottom of his heart, what he often 
subsequently expressed, that a Aa/fun- 
veiling of Christ’s face is as much as even 
good men may properly look for, and that 
the Church is to supply the rest. It is 
here, as it seems to me, that the room is 
opened in the Catholic theology fora great 
number of sometimes very wise, and 
sometimes very dubious “ economies,” for 
the character of which we have to trust 
rather to the Providence guiding the 
Church —a Providence which Catholics 
assume to have kept it free from all dis- 
tinct error, but which Protestants suppose 
to have admitted of error in this as in 
every other sphere of human life — than 
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to the original substance of revelation. It 
is clear that that deep belief in the econ- 
omy of the sacramental system — in other 
words, in the subserviency of material 
life to the spiritual — which makes of the 
physical world little beyond an instrument 
for spiritual beings, good or evil, to play 
upon, which fills his later writings, had 
already taken complete hold of Newman’s 
mind. At Falmouth he wrote this fine 
sonnet :— 


They do but grope in learning’s pedant round 
Who on the fantasies of Sense bestow 

An idol substance, bidding us bow low 

Before those shades of being which are found 
Stirring, or still, on man’s brief trial-ground : 
As if such shapes and moods which come and 


go 
Had aught of Truth or Life in their poor show 
To sway or judge, and skill to sane or wound. 
Son of immortal seed, high-destined man, 
Know thy dread gift, a creature, yet a cause. 
Each mind is its own centre, and it draws 
Home to itself, and moulds in its thought’s 
span, 

All outward things, the vassals of its will, 
Aided by Heaven, by earth unthwarted still. 


Their voyage took them through the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean 
to the Greek islands. In passing Lisbon, 
the Greek story of the Siren strains which 
tempted Ulysses, seems to have been 
brought back to the memory of Dr. New- 
man, who is himself, 1 believe, a fine 
performer on the violin, and there he 
wrote his very characteristic lines, on 
seductive as distinguished from inspiring 
music, — lines of which th echo is to 
be found in many of his subsequent ser- 
mons and writings. I quote them toshow 
how early Newman’s mind had begun to 
dwell on the natural history of human in- 
firmities in their relation to divine truth. 
They are called “The Isles of the Si- 
rens:” — 


Cease, Stranger, cease, those piercing notes, 
The craft of Siren choirs, 

Hush the seductive voice that floats 
Upon the languid wires, 


Music’s ethereal fire was given 
Not to dissolve our clay, 

But draw Promethean beams from Heaven, 
And purge the dross away. 


Weak self! with thee the mischief lies: 
Those throbs a tale disclose, — 

Nor age nor trial has made wise 
The man of many woes, 


At Malta, a place at which Newman 
appears to have touched twice during his 
voyage, once on his way tothe Greek 
islands, and once on.his return when he 
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was kept long in quarantine — for 1832 
was the great cholera year —he wrote a 
great many of his most characteristic 
verses. The place undoubtedly kindled 
his imagination, partly no doubt because 
there first he came across the path of St. 
Paul, partly because his quarantine in the 
lazaretto, on the second occasion of his 
touching there, illustrated for him so viv- 
idly that weakness and humiliation of 
human nature the sense of which always 
lifts him to his most powerful imaginative 
mood. At Malta it was—on the day 
after Christmas Day, 1832—that he 
composed these fine verses on “ Sleep- 
lessness,” which show us to what purpose 
he mused on the impassable gulf be- 
tween the nature of man and the nature of 
God —impassable, I mean, as viewed 
from the human side: — 


Unwearied God, before whose face 

The night is clear as day, 

Whilst we, poor worms, o’er life’s scant race, 
Now creep, and now Gelay, 

We with death’s foretaste alternate 

Our labor’s dint and sorrow’s weight, 

Save in that fever-troubled state 

When pain or care has sway. 


Dread Lord! Thy glory, watchfulness, 

Is but disease, in man, 

We to our cost our bounds transgress 

In Thy eternal plan ; 

Pride grasps the powers by Thee displayed, 
Vet ne’er the rebel effort made 

But fell beneath the sudden shade 

Of Nature’s withering ban. 


And it was off Malta again, on his re- 
turn from Zante, Ithaca, and Corfu, that 
Newman wrote the lines in which he de- 
termined to cast aside his old sensitive- 
ness and gird himself for the coming fight 
with something of prophetic zeal : — 


Time was, I shrank from what was right 
From fear of what was wrong ; 

I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong ; 


But now I cast that finer sense, 
That sorer shame aside, 

Such dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at Heaven was pride. 


So when my Saviour calls, I rise 
And calmly do my best ; 
Leaving to Him with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear, the rest. 


I step, I mount where he has led ; 
Men count my haltings o’er ; 

I know them; yet though self I dread 
I love His precept more. 


And no doubt this poem strikes the key- 
note of Newman’s life for the ten years 
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which followed this voyage —the ten 
years of the Oxford movement. It was 
in Italy and Sicily that that fire, smoulder- 
ing for many months back, burst into 
flame, which burned so steadily during 
that movement. And it is not only in his 
verses that you see it kindling; he has 
brought out the same story in his religious 
autobiography. At Rome, as he tells us, 
he began the little book of Anglican verse 
called “ Lyra Afpostolica,” to which the 
poems I have quoted were contributed, 
and it was there that he showed his own 
profound conviction that he and Hurrell 
Froude had a real work to do in England, 
by choosing for its motto the words in 
which Achilles expresses his sense of the 
difference which his aid would make to 
the Greeks in their war against Troy, 
words which he himself paraphrases thus: 
“You shall know the difference, now that 
I am back again.” They paid a visit to 
Monsignore, afterwards Cardinal, Wise- 
man, at Rome; and when Dr. Wiseman 
asked them to return there, Newman said 
gravely, “* We have a work to do in En- 
gland.” He was taken ill, after parting 
from his friends, of malaria fever at Leon- 
forte, in Sicily. “My servant thought 
that I was dying,” he says, “and begged 
for my last directions. I gave them as 
he wished; but I said, ‘I shall not die, 
for I have not sinned against light, I have 
not sinned against light.’ I never have 
been able to make out at all what I 
meant.” Later, when in great depression 
he began to sob bitterly, and his servant 
asked what ailed him, he could only reply, 
“| have a work to do in England.” At 
last he got off in an orange-boat, and was 
becalmed for a week in the Straits of Boni- 
facio, between Corsica and Sardinia; and 
there it was that he wrote the famous 
lines, best known of all his poems: “ Lead, 
kindly light, amidst the encircling gloom, 
lead thou me on.” 

Directly after his return the result was 
seen. He at once began the series of 
tracts intended to revive in the Anglican 
Church the Christianity of primitive times, 
while continuing to protest warmly against 
the corruptions of Rome. And his man- 
ner became the manner of zeal, as well as 
his teaching theteaching. He cast aside, 
as he had resolved to do at Malta, much 
of his old sensitiveness, and gave himself 
up to the passion which burned in him, 
In his history of his religious opinions, 
Dr. Newman has told us that he never 
had “the staidness or dignity necessary 
for a leader.” He has described his own 
behavior during the high tide of the Trac- 
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tarian movement: and it is amusing to 
contrast the description he gives us with 
the manner that we expect not merely 
from a Church dignitary, but even from 
an ordinary Oxford don—that lenient, 
sugary, almost glazed amiability of manner 
which is benignity itself, but the benignity 
of an immortal. “My behavior,” says 
Dr. Newman, in his autobiography, “ had 
a mixture in it both of fierceness and of 
sport; and on this account, I dare say, it 
gave offence to many; nor am I here de- 
fending it. ..1 was not unwilling to 
draw an opponent on step by step to the 
brink of some intellectual absurdity, and 
to leave him to get back as he could. I 
was not unwilling to play with a man who 
asked me impertinent questions. I think 
I had in my mouth the words of the wise 
man, ‘Answer a fool according to his 
folly,’ especially if he was prying or spite- 
ful. I was reckless of the gossip which 
was circulated about me; and when I 
might easily have set it right, did not 
deign todo so. Also, I used irony in con- 
versation, when matter-of-fact men would 
not see what I meant... . This absolute 
confidence in my cause, which led me to 
the imprudence or wantonness which I 
have been instancing, also laid me open, 
not unfairly, to the apparent charge of 
fierceness, in certain steps which I took or 
words which I published. In the ‘Zyra 
Apostolica, 1 have said that before learn- 
ing to love, we must learn to hate, though 
I explained my words by adding, hatred 
of sin.” The reference here is to the 
lines headed “ Zeal and Love,” which are 
very characteristic of Newman, though far 
from as poetical as it was in his power 
to be: — 


And wouldst thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high unruffled state ? 

Awake ! thy easy dreams resign, 

First learn thee how to hate: — 


Hatred of sin, and Zeal, and Fear 
Lead up the Holy Hill; 

Track them till Charity appear 

A self-denial still. - 


Dim is the philosophic flame 

By thoughts severe unfed ; 

Book-lore ne’er served when trial came, 
Nor gifts, when faith was dead. 


These passages sufficiently show in 
what mood Newman entered on the chief 
work of his life. And now let me attempt 
to answer the question, what was the main 
drift of the faith which had thus filled 
him with a new inspiration? Its leading 
feature was, I venture to think, a profound 





belief that Christianity is a religion of 
humility, and even of humiliation, in a 
sense in which the conventional Chris- 
tianity of that time certainly was not such 
areligion. In one of the earliest of his 
Oxford Sermons he had insisted on the 
teaching of the Bible concerning humility 
as one of the most strixing evidences of 
the truth of revelation. In 1825, for in- 
stance, when he cannot have been long 
in orders, he wrote that the teaching of 
the Bible as to meekness, humility, and 
teachableness, is of the very essence of 
the “inward witness to the truth of the 
Gospel.” “When I see a person hasty 
and violent, harsh and highminded, care 
less of what others feel, and disdainful of 
what they think; when I see such a one 
proceeding to inquire into religious sub- 
jects, I am sure beforehand he cannot go 
right—he will not be led into all the 
truth —itis contrary to the nature of 
things, and the experience of the world, 
that he should find what he is seeking. I 
should say the same were he seeking to 
find out what to believe or do in any other 
matter not religious, but especially in any 
such important and solemn inquiry; for 
the fear of the Lord (humbleness, teach- 
ableness, reverence towards him) is the 
very beginning of wisdom, as Solomon 
tells us; it leads us to think over things 
modestly and honestly, to examine pa- 
tiently, to bear doubt and uncertainty, to 
wait perseveringly for an increase of light, 
to be slow to speak, and to be deliberate 
in deciding.” That is not only one of the 
earliest of Dr. Newman’s expressions of 
religious faith, but one that seems to de- 
note his attitude of mind throughout the 
long hesitation and uncertainty of his own 
career. As he goes “sounding on his 
dim and perilous way,” he constantly re- 
minds himself and all who follow him that 
“to bear doubt and uncertainty” pa- 
tiently,so long as the uncertainty is real 
and is not welcome to us, but is the mere 
consequence of the inadequacy of human 
power to master the great themes of reve- 
lation, is the first of duties. Christianity 
as a religion of humility, and even humil- 
iation, naturally involves, he taught, an 
experience of intellectual humiliation, and 
imposes a spirit of moral submissiveness 
in bearing that humiliation. 

In the next place, the drift of Christian 
teaching seemed to him to involve not only 
great humility and teachableness, not only 
willingness to bear humiliation in seeking 
for the guidance of revelation, but a re- 
vulsion against that glorification of good: 
nature and of modern enlightenment, 
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which was in those days so prevalent — 
as, for instance, amongst the Whig mag- 
nates of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Newman’s whole 
nature protested against the doctrine that 
an amiable disposition and the desire for 
information, are the secrets of human 
regeneration. In the August of 1832, 
three months before he went abroad, he 
had preached a sermon on “ The Religion 
of the Day,” in which he attacked in the 
following vigorous words this leading no- 
tion of the utilitarians and devotees of 
useful knowledge who were then in the 
ascendant: “I will not shrink,” he had 
said, “from uttering my firm conviction 
that it would be a gain to this country 
were it vastly more superstitious, more 
bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its 
religion, than at present it shows itself to 
be. Not, of course, that I think the tem- 
pers of mind herein implied desirable, 
which would be an evident absurdity ; but 
I think them infinitely more desirable 
than a heathen obduracy, and a cold, self- 
sufficient, self-wise tranquillity... . Full 
as [the present religion of the educated 
world] is of security and cheerfulness, and 
decorum and benevolence, I observe that 
these appearances may arise either froma 
great deal of religion, or from the absence 
of it; they may be the fruits either of 
shallowness of mind and a blinded con- 
science, or of that faith which has peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And in the same year, in preaching be- 
fore the university, he had said: “ They 
who are not superstitious without the 
Gospel, will not be religious with it; and 
I would that even in us, who have the 
Gospel, there were more of superstition 
than there is; for much is it to be feared 
that our security about ourselves arises 
from defect in self-knowledge rather than 
in fulness of faith, and that we appropri- 
ate to ourselves promises which we can- 
not read.” Newman’s belief that even 
the unenlightened and unregulated starts 
and terrors of conscience have in them 
far more of the kind of error which is 
akin to truth, than have the conceits and 
supercilious exaltations of the age of rea- 
son, has always been one of the leading 
features of his teaching. 

In the third place, Newman had from 
the first the greatest horror of anything 
like worldly Christianity, a Christianity 
such as fails to battle with and overcome 
the worldly ambitions of men. In a ser- 
mon preached in 1835, he insisted on the 
positive spiritual danger produced by the 
possession of riches: “ Religious men,” 
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he said, “are able to repress, nay, extir- 
pate, sinful desires, the lust of the flesh 
and of the eyes, gluttony, drunkenness, 
and the like, love of amusements, frivolous 
pleasures and display, indulgence in lux- 
uries of whatever kind; but as to wealth, 
they cannot easily rid themselves of a 
secret feeling that it gives them a footing 
to stand upon —an importance, a superi- 
ority; and in consequence, they get at- 
tached to this world, lose sight of the 
duty of bearing the cross, become dull 
and dim-sighted, and lose their delicacy 
and precision of touch, are numbed (so to 
say) in their fingers’ ends as regards reli- 
gious interests and prospects.” “I do 
not know anything more dreadful,” he 
tells us again, in a sermon preached in 
the year following, 1836, “than a state of 
mind which is, perhaps, the characteristic 
of this country, and which the prosperity 
of this country so miserably fosters, — I 
mean that ambitious spirit, to use a great 
word, but I know no other word to express 
my meaning, that low ambition which sets 
every one on the look-out to succeed and 
to rise in life, to amass money, to gain 
power, to depress his rivals, to triumph 
over his hitherto superiors, to affect a 
consequence and gentility which he had 
rot before. . . . This most fearfully earth- 
ly and grovelling spirit is likely, alas! to 
extend itself more and more among our 
countrymen; an intense, sleepless, rest- 
less, never-wearied, never-satisfied pursuit 
of Mammon, in one shape or other, to the 
exclusion of all deep, all holy, all calm, all 
reverent thoughts.” And here again ina 
sermon preached in May, 1840, is his 
denunciation of those who love religion 
only because it secures the existing order 
of things, and keeps down anarchy and 
revolution. “Whatever corruptions of 
doctrine there have been at particular 
times and places,” he declared, “no cor- 
ruption has been so great as this practical 
corruption which has existed in its meas- 
ure in all times and places — the serving 
God for the sake of Mammon; the loving 
religion from the love of the world. And 
as to ourselves, I fear itis nodeclamatory 
statement to say that there never was an 
age in which it existed more largely, never 
an age in which the Church contained so 
many untrue members. ... Look round: 
upon our political parties, our literature, 
our science, our periodical publications; 
is it not too plain to need a word of proof, 
that religion is in the main honored be- 
cause it tends to make this life happier, 
and is expedient for the preservation of 
our person, property, advantages, and po- 
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sition in the world? Cana greater stigma 
be placed upon any doctrine in the judg- 
ment of the community than that it is 
anti-social, or that it is irksome, gloomy, 
or inconvenient?” 

Take again the passage in which Charles 
Reding, the hero of his little tale called 
“ Loss and Gain,” describes to his sister 
his rising dislike to the worldliness of the 
English Establishment in Oxford, forty or 
fifty years ago: “I cannot bear the pomp 
and pretence which I see everywhere. I 
am not speaking against individuals ; they 
are very good persons, I know; but really, 
if you saw Oxford as it is, the heads with 
such large incomes! They are, indeed, 
very liberal of their money, and their 
wives are often simple, self-denying per- 
sons, as every one says, and do a great 
deal of good in the place; but I speak of 
the system. There are ministers of Christ 
with large incomes, living in finely fur- 
nished houses, with wives and families, 
and stately butlers, and servants in livery, 
giving dinners all in the best style, con- 
descending and gracious, waving their 
hands, and mincing their words as if they 
were the cream of the earth, but without 
anything to make them clergymen but a 
black coat and a white tie. And the 
bishops or deans come with women tucked 
under their arm; and they can’t enter 
church but a fine, powdered man runs 
first with a cushion for them to sit on, and 
a warm sheepskin to keep their feet from 
the stones.” This contempt for secular 
prosperity, comfort, and grandeur was, I 
am sure, one very deep root of Dr. New- 


man’s disaffection to the Established | 
Church of his younger days, and of his 


attraction towards the more ascetic mo- 
nastic bodies ; and this is well worthy of 
notice in one who has since reached the 
dignity of a cardinal. 

Nowhere is his belief that Christian 
teaching requires a more constant effort 
after a life detached from worldly inter- 
ests, or at least holding very loosely to 
worldly interests and fixed upon things 
above, so powerfully expressed as in the 
celebrated sermon on “ The Apostolical 
Christian,” preached about two years be- 
fore he actually joined the Church of 
Rome, but when he was already, to use 
the expressive language of his autobiog- 


of a Christian given us in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘Let us,” he said, “leave for a 
while our own private judgment of what 
is pleasing to,God and not pleasing, and 
turn to consider the picture which Scrip- 
ture gives us of the true Christian life.” 
The first note of the Christian, as pre- 
sented by the New Testament, he re- 
marked, was a wish to free himself, as far 
as consistent with his direct duties, from 
worldly ties, to be able to give up his 
heart to the utmost and without being 
distracted by the passions of secular life, 
to God. “Set your affections on things 
above and not on things of the earth, for 
you are dead and your life is hid with 
Christ in God,” is the great canon of 
Christian life. “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasure on the earth... but lay up for 
| yourselves treasure in heaven... for 
| where your treasure is there shall your 
heart be also.” This was the great rule 
given by Christ himself to his immediate 
followers. In the next place, the attitude 
of a watcher, of one who waited for a 
great change of state, was directly incul- 
cated on the disciples by Christ. ‘ Watch, 
therefore, for you know not what hour 
your Lord doth come.” And he quotes 
the evidence that not only Christians but 
those who were waiting for a revelation, 
like Cornelius the centurion, spent a large 
portion of their time in prayer and watch- 
ing. And so too of the first Christian 
community, it is said that “they all con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer 1nd sup- 
| plication with the women.” Next, even 
| the most intimate affections were to be 
|chastened Jest they diverted the heart 
from God. “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of 
me.” “Jf thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut them off and cast them from 
thee.” And they were not only to give up 
what was dearest to them, they were to 
incur the hatred of those who felt that 
Christianity was undermining the world: 
“Ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake.” Lastly, the Christian of 
| the Apostolic age was to find his highest 
Joy in these deprivations of earthly pos- 
sessions, and of earthly ties, and in the 
persecution and suffering which he in- 
curred for the sake of his Master. “ Re- 
joice in that day and leap for joy, for 











raphy, “ on his death-bed ” as an Anglican. | behold your reward is great in heaven.” 
In that sermon he shows, as indeed he| And this was what the Apostles actually 
shows in almost every one of his writings, | did. “We glory in tribulation,” said St. 
that his mind ran much more on the ideal| Paul. And again, “I take pleasure in 
of human nature required by the Gospel, | infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, 
than on the vision of God as God. He| in persecutions, in distresses for Christ's 
entreated his hearers to master the picture | sake; for when I am weak then am I 
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strong.” Dr. Newman then asks his au- 
dience where this character, as depicted 
in the New Testament, is now to be most 
clearly discerned; and he replies that if 
our Lord returned to earth he would cer- 
tainly find the type of the Christian he 
had tried to make, best represented now 
in “the humble monk and the holy nun,” 
who give up house and friends and wealth 
and ease and good name, and liberty of 
will, in order to spread the kingdom of 
Christ and to prepare their own hearts 
for union with him. Dr. Newman seems 
at this time to have ignored, what he once 
insisted on, that the form of faith in which 
these types of character are, to his mind, 
most perfectly moulded, is also the form 
of faith in which the opposite type of 
character, the character of the tyranni- 
cal ecclesiastic, the pompous priest, the 
worldly and despotic pope, has been most 
perfectly moulded, and that whatever is 
winning and subduing in the one picture 
is alarming and revolting in the other. 
But I am not of course attempting to crit- 
icise his view, but only to explain it. It 
is quite certain, I think, that cardinal 
though he be, his fascination for Rome 
arose not in the spectacular grandeur of 
the Papal system, but in that mortification 
of worldly passions at which the monastic 
system obviously aims — however badly 
it may often succeed in hitting its mark. 
To find the best possible discipline for 
humility has been the key-note of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s religious yearning. And 
the austere penances of the monastic sys- 
tem no less than the detachment from 
worldly desires, fascinated him. He ex- 
presses again and again his conviction 
that those who feel their own sinfulness 
deeply, ought to have some way of mark- 
ing that sense of their sinfulness, which 
will not be inconsistent with cheerfulness 
and serenity in their intercourse with the 
world. He cannot condemn enough the 
decorous conventionality of most Protes- 
tant religions. “Who ever heard,” he 
asked in one of his later Anglican ser- 
mons, “of a pleasurable, easy, joyous re- 
pentance? Itisacontradiction in terms.” 
Hence he was driven to the principle of 
penance as the most natural way of ex- 
pressing an abhorrence for sin, which 
should not recoil on others and make the 
social life one of gloom. 

It will have been visible, I think, be- 
fore this, that Dr. Newman, though in 
his faith there is much of idealism, much 
of readiness and even eagerness to believe 
in undemonstrated, and often even unde- 
monstrable, doctrines —like the higher 
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applications of the sacramental principle, 
and the doctrine of guardian angels and 
of angelic guardians generally,—is, in 
relation to human nature, a most thor- 
ough-going realist, with more of insight 
into the grotesque inconsistencies and in- 
sincerities of human nature than some of 
our greatest satirists themselves. One 
of the most striking of Dr. Newman’s 
Oxford sermons is that preached as vicar 
of St. Mary’s, on June 2, 1839, on * Un- 
real Words.” It is a sermon which, more 
than any other known to me, gives the 
key to Dr. Newman’s permanent effort to 
face the facts of the world as they are, to 
make men honest with themselves, and 
yet to keep them from sinking into that 
cynical and despondent honesty which 
acknowledges the evil of the world only 
as an excuse for giving up the struggle 
with it. “It need scarcely be said,” says 
Dr. Newman in that sermon, “that noth- 
ing is so rare as honesty and singleness 
of mind;.so much so, that a person who 
is really honest, is already perfect. In- 
sincerity was an evil which sprang up 
within the Church from the first.” It is 
in this sermon that Dr. Newman deals 
such hard, and I must say such well- 
deserved blows, at the literary profession. 
“ Literature,” he says, “is almost in its 
essence unreal; for it is the exhibition of 
thought disjoined from practice. Its very 
home is supposed to be ease and retire- 
ment; and when it does more than speak 
or write, it is accused of transgressing its 
bounds. This, indeed, constitutes what 
is considered its true dignity and honor 
—viz., its abstraction from the actual 
affairs of life; its security from the world’s 
struggles and vicissitudes; its saying, 
without doing. A man of literature is 
considered to preserve his dignity by do- 
ing nothing, and when he proceeds for- 
ward into action, he is thought te lose his 
position, as if he were degrading his call- 
ing by enthusiasm, and becoming a poli- 
tician or a partisan. Hence mere literary 
men are able to say strong things against 
the opinions of their age, whether reli- 
gious or political, without offence — be- 
cause no one thinks they mean anything 
by them. They are not expected to go 
forward to act upon them, and mere words 
hurt no one.” However, the doctrine of 
the sermon is that mere words do hurt 
very much the character which makes use 
of them. “To make professions,” he 
says, “is to play with edged tools, unless 
we attend to what we are saying. Words 
have a meaning, whether we mean that 
meaning or not; and they are imputed to 
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us in their real meaning, when our not 
meaning it is our own fault.” The ser- 
mon is full of vivid illustration of the 
unsubstantial use of words, alike when 
that use of them is innocent, and when it 
is culpable. You see in it how Dr. New- 
man had looked through and through the 
many persons who had used “unreal 
words” in talking to himself. Men, he 
says, often “speak to clergymen in a 
professedly serious way, making remarks 
true and sound, and in themselves deep, 
yet unmeaning in their mouths; or they 
give advice to children or young men; or, 
perhaps, in low spirits or sickness, they 
are led to speak in a religious strain, as 
if it was spontaneous. Or when they 
fall into sin, they speak of man being frail, 
of the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
of God’s mercy, and so on; all these 
great words, heaven, hell, judgment, 
mercy, repentance, works, the world that 
now is, the world to come, being little 
more than ‘lifeless sounds, whether of 
pipe or harp,’ in their mouths and ears, 
as ‘the very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
instrument,’ —as the proprieties of con- 
versation, or the civilities of good-breed- 
ing.” Yet the teaching of the sermon is 
not that we should carefully cut down our 
best words to the frigidity and poverty 


him from time to time, they appeal to 
his authority, they quote his words; per- 
haps they even raise a monument to his 
name, or write his history. ‘So com- 
prehensive a mind; such a power of 
throwing light on a perplexed subject, 
and bringing conflicting ideas or facts 
into harmony.’ ‘Such a speech it was 
that he made on such and such an occa- 
sion; I happened to be present, and 
never shall forget it;’ or ‘It was the say- 
ing of a very sensible man ;’ or, ‘a great 
personage whom some of us knew;’ or, 
‘It was a rule with a very worthy and 
excellent friend of mine, now no more ;’ 
or, ‘Never was his equal in society, so 
just in his remarks, so versatile, so un- 
obtrusive;’ or, ‘I was fortunate to see 
him once when I was a boy;’ or, ‘so 
great a benefactor to his country and his 
kind;’ or, ‘his discourses so great ;’ or, 
‘his philosophy so profound.’ Oh, van- 
ity of vanities, all is vanity! What profit- 
eth it, what profiteth it? His soul is in 
hell.” 

The same sort of realism, combined 
with that dash of extravagance which Dr. 
Newman knows so well how to throw in, 
when he wants to make the folly of the 
world seem ridiculous, even to the world 
itself, is to be found in his story “ Cal- 
lista,” in the description of the superfine 








of the realities within us— that is the | demeanor of the Greek philosopher, Po- 
cynic’s moral — but that, when we are in |lemo of Rhodes, “the Bottomless One,” 
earnest in desiring to feel even more | as he is called by his clique, who attempts 


deeply than we do, we should use the 
great words put into our mouths by our 
highest teachers, almost as prayers, using 
them in the hope to be taught to mean 
what we say in its fullest and deepest 
significance. “ We ever promise things 
greater than we master,” says Dr. New- 
man, “and we wait on God to enable us 
to perform them.” 

Again: could Thackeray himself de- 
scribe the unreal way in which people 
talk of a man of mark after he is gone, 
without knowing in the least whether his 
life has been, on the whole, pure, or the 


| to dissuade the Christian martyr Callista 
from accepting Christianity ; or again, to 
refer to something which comes home 
better to Englishmen, let any one who 
doubts Dr. Newman’s power of satire 
read the closing chapters of “ Loss and 
| Gain,” where crazy founders of sects, in 
rapid succession, seek to make prize of 
the man who is known to be severing 
himself from the Church of England, be- 
fore he unites himself to the Church of 
Rome. There are passages in these 
chapters containing comedy as effective 
;as anything written in our time. In- 








reverse,— whether he is suffering re-| deed, inearlier portions of the same book, 
morse, or is at peace,—with keener the sketch of the Evangelical tea-party at 
irony than Dr. Newman in this powerful | Oxford, the account of the hero’s inter- 
though painful passage,—it occurs in| view with the vice-principal when he is 
one of his earlier Roman Catholic ser-| first suspected of Romanizing, and the 
mons,— concerning the state of some farewell taken of him by the old princi- 
distinguished man assumed to be among | pal of his college on the same occasion, 
the lost? ‘The man’s name, perhaps, is illustrate amply Dr. Newman’s turn for 
solemnly chanted forth and his memory | that realism which is the most effective 
decently cherished among his friends on | satire, and that satire which is nothing 
earth. His readiness in speech, his| but realism thrown up against a back- 
fertility in thought, his sagacity or his | ground of sobriety and good sense. For 
wisdom, are not forgotten. Men talk of | example, Charles Reding, the hero of 
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* Loss and Gain,” assures the old Evangel- 
ical principal of his college that no harm 
could come of it, either to himself or to 
the other undergraduates, if he were 
permitted to remain in college till Easter. 
“¢ What, remain here, with all the young 
men about?’ asked Dr. Bluett, with aston- 
ishment, ‘with all the young men about 
you, sir?’ Charles really had not a word 
to say, he did not know himself in so 
novel a position, ‘I cannot conceive, 
sir, he said, at last, ‘ why I should be un- 
fit company for the gentlemen of the col- 
lege?’ Dr. Bluett’s jaw dropped, and his 
eyes assumed a hollow aspect. ‘ You 
will corrupt their minds, sir,’ he said, ‘ you 
will corrupt their minds.’ Then he 
added in a sepulchral tone, which came 
from the very depth of his inside, ‘ you 
will introduce them, sir, to some subtle 
Jesuit — to some subtle Jesuit, Mr. Red- 
ing.’” Or, to take a still more striking 
instance of Dr. Newman’s power to turn 
into ridicule the weak side of. Protes- 
tantism, I will extract a short passage 
from his lectures on “Catholicism in 
England,” concerning the hue and cry 
against Popery: “ Never has the Estab- 
lishment failed in the use of these impor- 
tant and effective watchwords [namely, 
*No peace with Rome,’ ‘Down with the 
pope’]; many are its shortcomings, but 
it is without reproach in the execution of 
its charge. Heresy and scepticism, infi- 
delity and fanaticism, may challenge it in 
vain; but fling upon the gale the faintest 
whisper of Catholicism, and it recognizes 
by instinct the presence of its con-natural 
foe. Forthwith, as during the last year, 
the atmosphere is tremulous with ayita- 
tion, and discharges its vibrations far and 
wide. A movement is in birth which has 
no natural crisis or resolution. Sponta- 
neously the bells of the steeples begin to 
sound. Not by an act of volition but by 
a sort of mechanical impulse, bishop and 
dean, archdeacon and canon, rector and 
curate, one after another, each in his high 
tower, off they set, swinging and booming, 
tolling and chiming, with nervous intense- 
ness and thickening emotion, and deepen- 
ing volume, the old ding-dong which has 
scared town and country this weary time ; 
tolling and chiming away, jingling and 
clamoring, and ringing the changes on 
these poor half-dozen notes, all about 
‘the popish aggression,’ ‘insolent and 
insidious,’ ‘insidious and insolent,’ ‘inso- 
lent and atrocious,’ ‘atrocious and inso- 
lent,’ ‘atrocious, insolent, and ungrateful,’ 
‘ungrateful, insolent, and atrocious,’ ‘ foul 
and oppressive,’ ‘pestilent and horrid,’ 





‘subtle and unholy,’ ‘audacious and re- 
volting,’ ‘contemptible and shameless,’ 
‘malignant,’ ‘frightful,’ ‘mad,’ ‘ meretri- 
cious,’ bobs (I think the ringers call them), 
bobs and bobs-royal and triple bob-majors, 
and grandsires, to the extent of their 
compass, and the full ring of their metal, 
in honor of Queen Bess and to the confu- 
sion of the pope and the princes of the 
Church.” No one who remembers, as I 
do, the agitation of 1850 will think this 
description a mere caricature. It has the 
dash of extravagance, of course, which 
was necessary for Dr. Newman’s purpose, 
but its satiric humor is based upon the 
most accurate knowledge and close ob- 
servation of the unreasonable temper of 
the British people when once the panic of 
Popery falls upon them—a temper, we 
may say, noticeably diminished in these 
later years when religious England has at 
last begun to feel that the Roman Church 
is by no means the most dangerous foe 
with whom we have to deal. 

Great as Dr. Newman is, however, in 
satire —that is, in painting for us the 
unreasonable or the conventional or the 
conceited and bombastic temper against a 
background of sober and thoughtful judg- 
ment, that imaginative power which en- 
ables him to draw this contrast so vividly, 
seems to me much more powerfully illus- 
trated on what I may call his ideal or 
poetical side, than in this satiric and de- 
preciating vein. His satire could not be 
as powerful as it is without his imagina- 
tive power of isolating what he wants to 
emphasize and contrasting it with its op- 
posite. But it is when he exerts his 
flexible and vivid imagination in depicting 
the deepest religious passion that we are 
most carried away by him and feel his 
great genius most truly. Little as I am 
of a Roman Catholic, I can never read 
without emotion, without a thrill of won- 
der at the power with which Dr. Newman 
describes what to Protestants seems most 
unlike the religion of Christ, his defence 
of the mass in answer to the Protestant 
account of it as a mere muttered spell. 
The passage I refer to is in “ Loss and 
Gain,” where the Roman convert who is 
supposed to have been somewhat prema- 
ture in his conversion and to have found 
the Roman system hard to assimilate, is 
being rallied i. an Anglican friend on the 
unreasonableness of the mass, and told 
that he would soon be back again in the 
English Church; whereupon he replies 
that it is quite true that to the Anglican 
and to the Roman Catholic, the very idea 
of worship is something completely dif- 
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ferent, for worship to the Anglican is the | by him. 


There are little children there, 


lifting of the soul to God; worship to/| and old men and simple laborers, and stu 


the Roman Catholic is the summoning 
of God to the soul by the solemn miracle 
of adivine rite. ‘“*‘I declare, to me,’ he 
said, and he clasped his hands on his 
knees and looked forward as if soliloquiz- 
ing, ‘to me nothing is so consoling, so 
piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming as 
the mass, read as it is among us. I 
could attend masses forever and not be 
tired. It is nota mere form of words — 
it is a great action, the greatest action 
that can be on earth. It is not the invo- 
cation merely, but, if I dare use the word, 
the evocation of the Eternal. He becomes 
present on the altar in flesh and blood 
before whom angels bow and devils trem- 
ble. This is that awful event that is the 
end, and is the interpretation of every 
part of the solemnity. Words are neces- 
sary, but as means not as ends; they are 
not mere addresses to the throne of Grace 
—they are instruments of what is far 
higher, of consecration, of sacrifice. They 
hurry on as if impatient to fulfil their 
mission. Quickly they go—the whole is 
quick, for they are all parts of one integral 
action. Quickly they go, for they are 
awful words of sacrifice, they are a work 
too great to delay upon; as when it was 
said in the beginning, “* What thou doest, 
do quickly.” Quickly they pass, for the 
Lord Jesus goes with them as he passed 
along the lake in the days of his flesh, 
quickly calling first one and then another. 
Quickly they pass, because as the light- 
ning which shineth from one part of the 
heaven unto the other so is the coming of 
the Son of man. Quickly they pass, for 
they are the words of the Lord descend- 
ing in the cloud and proclaiming the name 
of the Lord as he passes by, * The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
sutfering and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” And as Moses on the mountain, 
so we too “ make haste and bow our heads 
to the earth and worship.” So we all 
around, each in his place, look out for the 
great advent, “waiting for the moving of 
the water.” Each in his place, with his 
own heart, with his own wants, with his 
own thoughts, with his own intention, 
with his own prayers, separate but concor- 
dant, watching what is going on, watching 
its progress, uniting in its consummation ; 
not painfully and hopelessly following a 
hard form of prayer from beginning to 
end, but like a concert of musical instru- 
ments, each different but concurring in a 
sweet harmony, we take our part with 
God’s priest, supporting him yet guided 





dents in seminaries, priests preparing for 
mass, priests making their thanksgiving; 
there are innocent maidens and there are 
penitents, but out of these many minds 
rises one eucharistic hymn, and the great 
action is the measure and the scope of it. 
And oh, my dear Bateman,’ he added, 
turning to him, ‘you ask me whether this 
is not a formal unreasonable service. It 
is wonderful,’ he cried, rising up, ‘quite 
wonderful. When will these dear good 
people be enlightened? O sapientia for- 
titer suaviterque disponens omnia, O Ado- 
nai, O clavis David et exspectatio gentium, 
veni ad salvandum nos, domine Deus 
noster.’” Doubtless Bateman might have 
replied that this fine description hardly 
tallies with the simple words of the primi- 
tive text as it describes apparently what 
the Roman Catholic must hold to have 
been the first mass: “ They continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
in prayer,” and that it tallies still less with 
the Apostle’s warning to the Corinthians: 
“For as often as you eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death ¢// he come,” whereas, according 
to Dr. Newman, he did come in that 
very rite. But I have quoted the passage 
not for criticism but to show the wonder- 
ful power with which Dr. Newman can 
throw himself into the highest religious 
passion and make the heart thrill with his 
rendering of it. The same marvellous 
power is shown ina lower sphere in his 
rendering of the phenomena of demoni- 
acal possession in “ Callista,” where the 
chapter describing Juba’s madness, and 
the signs of power exerted over him by 
some lower being, seems to me one of the 
createst efforts of an original imagination 
disciplined in the theology of the early 
Fathers, of which English literature has 
any record. 

Take another and nobler instance of 
the same kind of imagination : the descrip- 
tion of the experience of death as it is 
given in “The Dream of Gerontius,” a 
description which makes the reader al- 
most believe that the man who wrote it 
must himself have passed through death 
before he could have conceived it : — 


I can no more ; for now it comes again — 
That sense of ruin, which is worse than pain, 
That masterful negation and collapse 

Of all that makes me man; as though I bent 
Over the dizzy brink 

Of some sheer infinite descent ; 

Or worse, as though 
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Down, down forever, I was falling through 

The solid framework of created things, 

And needs must sink and sink 

Into the vast abyss. And crueller still, 

A fierce and restless fright begins to fill 

The mansion of my soul. And worse and 
worse, 

Some bodily form of ill 

Floats on the wind, with many a loathsome 
curse, 

Tainting the hallowed air, and laughs and flaps 

Its hideous wings, 

And makes me wild with horror and dismay. 

I went to sleep; and now I am refreshed, 

A strange refreshment ; for I feel in me 

An inexpressive lightness and a sense 

Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling 
pulse; . 

Nor does one moment differ from the next. 

I had a dream; yes, some one softly said, 

“ He’s gone ;” and then a sigh went round the 
room. 

And then I surely heard a priestly voice 

Cry “Subvenite ;” and they knelt in prayer. 

I seem to hear him still; but thin and low 

And fainter and more faint the accents come 

As at an ever-widening interval. 

Ah, whence is this? What is this severance ? 

This silence pours a solitariness 

Into the very essence of my soul ; 

And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 

Hath something too of sternness and of pain, 

For it drives back my thoughts upon their 
spring 

By a strange introversion, and perforce 

I now begin to feed upon myself, 

Because I have nought else to feed upon, 


That seems to me the highest kind of 
imaginative power, the imaginative power 
which enables him who possesses it first 
to enter into the real experience of others, 
and then to combine what it has thus in- 
terpreted, so as to throw a light on new 
situations analogous to, but not identical 
with, those from which it derived its les- 
sons. The flexibility of Cardinal New- 
man’s imagination is at the root of all his 
intellectual power. Of that I have given 
already ample proof. He adapts himself 
at one time to the language of Scripture, 
and brings out of it infinitely more mean- 
ing than ordinary men; and at another, 
again, he adapts himself to the conven- 
tional attitude of the soul, and discerns 
with the most perfect delicacy the finest 
shades of expression, the finest distinc- 
tions between the conventionality of one 
kind of conventional mind and the con- 
ventionality of another. Then again ob- 
serve how he enters into the spirit of the 
Roman breviary, and translates the invo- 
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cations of the mass into a theological 


‘defence of its significance and purport. 


And here, finally, we have him putting 
together all the indications that his great 
experience has given him, of mental col- 
lapse — from the intermittent courage and 
breathlessness of ordinary deathbeds to 
the great climax of the Redeemer’s passion 
in the awful words that imply his having 
entered into even the sense of desertion 
and desolation peculiar to deaths of ex- 
haustion —and combining them all into 
the most powerful delineation of the last 
great experience of human life which En- 
glish literature contains. 

The idealism which thus takes up the 
highest actual experiences of men, and 
refines or raises them in the direction 
which the heart seems to point out as that 
of some change which it has never yet 
experienced, is the highest kind of ideal- 
ism attainable by men. Idealism that 
attempts to go beyond this, necessarily 
fails from want of any real root. But 
Cardinal Newman’s never does go beyond 
this. It keeps close to human experience, 
rising above it only by prolonging the 
movement of the mind in the same direc- 
tion in which the highest previous experi- 
ence has already risen above that which 
was lower. I should say that Cardinal 
Newman’s genius reached perhaps its 
highest point of zz¢ensity in his old com- 
munion; but its highest point of breadth, 
vigor, and grandeur in the communion to 
which he now belongs. But throughout 
his life his genius has shown itself rather 
in interpreting the nature of man than in 
interpreting the character of God. His 
purely theological writings are compara- 
tively tame. It is when he has to apply 
his theology to human wants and preten- 
sions that you discover how great is the 
scope of his genius, and how.various the 
music of his pathos. When I speak of 
his purely theological writings being com- 
paratively tame, I refer only to writings 
like his book on Arianism, which do not 
dwell on the affinity of the creed they de- 
fine for the mind of man. The moment 
he has to describe the growth of theology 
in the Church, its mingled fascination and 
repulsion for the generations of men, his 
genius displays itself in its fulness, and I 
may instance the last university sermon 
which he preached in the Anglican 
Church, where Dr. Newman has thus de- 
scribed the evolution of the Christian 
creed, and anticipated the general scope 
of his “ Essay on Development.” He de- 
scribes “ how the great idea takes hold of 
a thousand minds by its living force, and 
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will not be ruled or stinted, but is like a 
‘burning fire,’ as the prophet speaks, 
‘shut up within them,’ till they are 
‘weary of forbearing and cannot stay,’ 
and grows in them, and at length is born 
through them, perhaps in a long course of 
years, and even successive generations ; 
so that the doctrine may rather be said to 
use the minds of Christians, than to be 
used by them. Wonderful is it to see 
with what effort, hesitation, suspense, in- 
terruption, with how many swayings to 
the right and to the left, with how man 

reverses, yet with what certainty of ad- 
vance, with what precision in its march, 
and with what ultimate completeness, it 
has been evolved, till the whole truth, 
*self-balanced, on its centre hung,’ part 
answering to part, one, absolute, integral, 
indissoluble, while the world lasts.” And 
compare with this fine description of the 
evolution of the Christian creed, the de- 
scription which he gives us in the same 
sermon of the evolution of a great and 
mysterious fine art: “Let us take an- 
other instance of an outward and earthly 
form... under which great wonders 
unknown seem to be typified; I mean 
musical sounds, as they are exhibited 
most perfectly in instrumental harmony. 
There are seven notes in the scale; make 
them fourteen, yet what a slender outfit 
for so vast an enterprise! What science 
brings so much out of so little? Out of 
what poor elements does some great mas- 
ter in it create his new world! Shall we 
say that all this exuberant inventiveness 
is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, like 
some game or fashion of the day, without 
reality, without meaning? We may do 
so, and then, perhaps, we shall also ac- 
count the science of theology to be a mat- 
ter of words; yet, as there is a divinity in 
the theology of the Church, which those 
who feel cannot communicate, so is there 
also in the wonderful creation of sublimity 
and beauty of which I am speaking. To 
many men, the very names which the 
science employs are utterly incomprehen- 
sible. To speak of an idea or a subject 
seems to be fanciful or trifling; to speak 
of the views which it opens upon us, to 
be childish extravagance; yet is it possi- 
ble that that inexhaustible evolution and 
disposition of notes, so rich, yet so simple, 
so intricate, yet so regulated, so various, 
yet so majestic, should be a mere sound 
which is gone, and perishes? Can it be 
that these mysterious stirrings of heart, 
and keen emotions, and strange yearnings 
after we know not what, and awful impres- 
sions from we know not whence, should 
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be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends 
in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. 
No; they have escaped from some higher 
sphere ; they are the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created sound; 
they are echoes from our home; they are 
the voice of angels or the Magnificat of 
saints, or the living laws of divine gov- 
ernance, or the divine attributes ; some- 
thing are they besides themselves which 
we cannot compass, which we cannot 
utter, —though mortal man, and he, per- 
haps, not otherwise distinguished above 
his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.” 

It would be impossible within the limits 
of an article to give any impression of the 
many sides of Cardinal Newman’s flexible 
and subtle, and above all luminous and 
lucid intellect. His greatest efforts are 
never ambitious; and whether you go 
with him or not, he is sure to interest you 
more than you anticipated, and to leave 
you with a sense of a wider horizon and 
of closer spiritual ties. If any one asks 
how one who is not a Roman Catholic 
can think the upshot of Dr. Newman’s 
career an immense gain to the world, 
when he, more than any living English- 
man, has done so much to make men 
Roman Catholics, I should reply that, in 
our age at least, it is no small gain to 
have made the Roman Church interesting 
and intelligible to so many Protestants, 
and to have made at the same time a con- 
siderable number of Protestant convic- 
tions interesting and intelligible to so 
many Roman Catholics. And this, at 
least, Dr. Newman has done, though this 
is the least part of his work. The great- 
est of his claims on our gratitude is that 
he has added so much to our knowledge 
of human nature, and especially to our 
knowledge of the links which connect 
human nature with the supernatural life 
above us. If it has been the special phil- 
osophical work of the last generation to 
show us how much of almost mechanical 
intelligence there is in the very structure 
of our bodies, to say nothing of the habits 
of our minds, it has been Cardinal New- 
man’s special work to explain the opera- 
tion of implicit and unconscious, as dis- 
tinguished from explicit and conscious, 
reasoning, on the higher life of men, and 
to vindicate the trustworthiness of that 
implicit reasoning wherever it is made 
the instrument of a constant and earnest 
purpose. But he has done much more 
than enlarge the philosophy of religious 
belief. Alike for Roman Catholics and 
for Protestants, he has invested religious 
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subjects with a new and peculiar charm. 
He has shed on Scripture itself a silver 
light which, in the minds of many of us, 
connects indissolubly some of its greatest 
passages with his name and genius, and 
does this without intruding a single forced 
or artificial association. That he has en- 
riched English literature with the most 
delicate and the most apt, the most musi- 
cal and the most lustrous of English 
styles, would be nothing, if that style it- 
self were not a living witness of the su- 
pernatural life in him which it expresses 
and reveals. For no one can love the 
style and not feel that its tenderness and 
its severity, its keen thrusts and its noble 
simplicity, its flexibility of movement and 
its firm grasp, its ideal music, its irides- 
cent lights, and its pathetic sweetness, 
could never have existed at all except as 
the echo of a great mind living under the 
immediate eye of God. 


Thus God has willed 
That man when fully skilled 
Still gropes in twilight dim, 
Encompassed all his hours 
By fearfuilest powers 
Inflexib!e to him. 
That so he may discern 
His feebleness, 
And e’en for earth’s success 
To Him in wisdom turn, 
Who holds for us the keys of either home, 
Earth and the world to come. 


That noble stanza images not only Car- 
dinal Newman’s permanent thought, but 
the constant manner of the thinker, his 
pervading sense of the twilight of the hu- 
man intellect, the delicate finish of his 
touch in sculpturing all that, in that twi- 
light, has been revealed to him, the rever- 
ence of his attitude towards the power 
that encompasses him, and the strength 
in weakness which that attitude confers. 

RicHARD H. HuTTON. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
NO ONE NOTICES TEDDY. 


“Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them; 
When sorrow’s held intrusive and turned out.’’ 
Puitie von ARTEVELDE. 

It was indeed our old friend Teddy, 
who, alone and unauthorized, but rising 
to the occasion from sheer extremity of 
need and singleness of purpose, had thus 
appeared on the scene in those far-away 
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regions to see and hear for himself if 
such things as had been told him of Jem 
Challoner were true. 

Who had told? Not the Applebys. 
After all that had been undergone and 
suffered and apprehended from them, they 
had done nothing; they had been harmless 
as infants. It was entirely through an- 
other channel,—but let us go back to 
twenty-four hours before the accidental 
meeting of Bertha Tufnell with the stran- 
ger in the Hales’ drawing-room. 

For three whole days had Teddy’s 
sulking fit continued, the mood having 
begun as we know on the morning follow- 
ing the moonlight skating on the ponds, 
having set in with severity during the 
afternoon walk, and having culminated 
after an entire evening had elapsed with- 
out an inquiry from any one as to where 
he had been, and what he had done after 
deserting his sister and Challoner at the 
Applebys’ gate. 

All had been preoccupied — even Chal- 
loner had Jet him alone after the first, 
when he had made an effort or two, failed, 
and desisted; the truth being that with 
enough on his mind already — with Ma- 


"| tilda on the one hand to love but not to 


woo, and Mary Tufnell on the other to 
woo but not to love —it was more than 
he cared for to have the burden of Ted- 
dy’s ill-humor thrust upon his shoulders 
also; Teddy he must leave to himself. 
Moreover, he and Matilda understood 
each other tacitly on the subject. It was 
nothing to be disturbed about, Challoner 
assured the devoted sister — nothing 
which need discompose her; a passing 
indisposition. It would be better to take 
no notice — the mood would right itself, 
And with such comforting assurances 
she was easily, only too easily, induced to 
fix all her attention on the lips that spoke 
them. 

But thus neglected, bad went on to 
worse in poor Teddy’s breast. Always 
before, during such occasional freaks of 
dumb brutishness — for thus alone could 
they be classified — he had been tenderly 
watched and timidly approached: and he 
had been perfectly aware that little as was 
the apparent notice taken of his goings 
and comings, all the house was eagerly 
awaiting the prodigal’s return to a better 
state of mind. Such a position he had 
thoroughly enjoyed, poor boy; to attain it 
had been his last resource in his present 
pain and trouble; but what was he to do 
when this, his one weapon, failed to take 
effect? How retaliate? How show his 
spirit? It was maddening, positively 
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maddening, to think that there was noth- 
ing to be done. Literally, down at that 
stupid old place —and all snowed-in too 
—there was not a single thing a young 
fellow could do to make a stir, and show 
he had some life in him. Overton took 
no notice of anything; Challoner merely 
smiled a smile that drove him wild if 
ever he started an idea or made a propo- 
sition; while Matilda was too deeply in 
his black books for anything she could 
say or do to be right. 

At length a notion struck him. He 
would give them a start and a fright 
somehow ; a start and a fright, if he could 
do no more. He would be up and off 
some fine morning before any one was 
stirring; and it mattered not where he 
went, he would not reappear at the Hall 
until the people there had had a lesson. 

“Run up to town!” exclaimed *Ma- 
tilda, in undoubted discomfiture and most 
unflattering amazement, when she re- 
ceived the message her brother had left, 
— it was to the effect that he had found 
he must run up to town for a few days 
on business, and was not sure how long 
he might be kept there, and was not to be 
expected till he turned up, — quite a lively, 
jaunty, independent, young-man-of-the-pe- 
riod’s message, in short, which sounded 
fair enough in Challoner’s ears, but which 
strangely disconcerted its recipient. 
“Gone to town! What does he mean? 
What in the world ” and then she 
checked herself, and Jooked, with trouble 
in her look, at Overton. Nothing like 
this had happened for many a year before 
between the three, and two out of the 
three knew only too well why it had hap- 





pened now. 


“ Where do you suppose he is gone?” 
said Matilda apart to her elder brother, as 
soon as she could find himalone; “‘ where 
do you think he is gone? I cannot im- 
agine; he has no one now, —we have 
managed to break with them all. I don’t 
believe he has a single address.” 

“ All the better; he will come home all 
the sooner. I don’t really think we need 
be alarmed,” replied he. ‘1 suspect it is 
a mere piece of temper. It has been 
coming on for several days, but I thought 
it best to take no notice. I thought Chal- 
loner’s being here would keep him straight 
—I1 mean, would keep him from openly 
showing anything amiss. Yet I warned 
you, Matilda.” 

“I know —I know. But what could I 
do?” said Matilda, looking gloomily out. 
“et is so difficult to manage sometimes, 
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“To be sure. I don’t blame you, my 
dear girl,” said Overton kindly. “You 
have often a hard time of it, and no one 
knows as well as I do how brave you are, 
and how patient. Cheer up,” as her eyes 
filled beneath his sympathy — “cheer 
up; don’t distress yourself; don’t be anx- 
ious ——” 

“Tam; I cannot help it. I have such 
fears. Overton, if anything happens to 
him —” 

“ Nothing will happen to him; we shall 
have him back here all right and tight by 
to-morrow at latest; by to-night most 
likely. You must—ahem—pay him a 
little attention when he comes; make 
much of him; and leave Challoner to—” 

“ But where will he goin town?” She 
was not willing to talk of Challoner at the 
moment. ‘Where will he go? And 
what will he do?” 

“ Hang about till he gets the next train 
back.” 

And this was precisely what Teddy 
would have done, had not chance, for 
good or ill, put a sudden recollection into 
his head. As Matilda said, he had now 
no associates ;: they had weaned him from 
all his former comrades; and that so 
effectually, that he had now neither the 
means nor the desire to reopen any old 
intimacies. He had not been good, and 
he had not been happy in his boyhood; 
he had been both — under supervision — 
since; and the poor fellow was dimly con- 
scious that it was so—and to do him 
justice, the idea of actually of his own 
free-will returning to the mire from which 
he had been drawn, never entered his 
head. He merely wished to pretend that 
he had done so. 

But now, what should he do with him- 
self? How pass the dreary day? As 
Matilda had divined, her poor simpleton 
was sadly at a loss, and all the gilt was 
taken off his gingerbread, all the glitter 
and dash faded away from his glorious 
emancipation, when he found himself in a 
London terminus, with nothing to do, no- 
where to go, and no one to speak to. 

Of a sudden he recoliected Whewell — 
Whewell whom he had disliked and de- 
spised; but who, for want of a better, 
might serve his purpose in this emer- 
gency, who at least would receive him 
without any troublesome questions or 
awkward suggestions, and with whom he 
could pass half an hour — half one of the 
long, dreadful, appalling hours before him. 

With renewed spirits he jumped intoa 
hansom, and gave the direction — which 
had stuck by him for some reason or 























other — and which he now produced and 
described with a minuteness that was not 
to be cut short by any knowledge on the 
part of the driver. “ Yoicks!” cried he 
to himself, “ I’m going it!” 

Whewell was in, and it would have been 
hard to say whether he was more pleased 
to bestow a welcome or his guest to re- 
ceive one. Probably in his whole life no 
such enthusiasm of greeting had ever 
been bestowed on poor Teddy before — 
it must be owned he was generally looked 
upon in the light of Lady Matilda’s ad- 
junct; and the response such warmth 
evoked, and the change it wrought in the 
feelings he had formerly entertained 
towards the gay barrister, were such as 
might have been anticipated under the 
circumstances. 

“Thought I’d look you up,” he began 
cheerily. ‘Only here for the day. May 
I bring up my bag, as I am on my way 
somewhere else, and did not care to leave 
it at the station——” (Whewell flew 
down-stairs himself, and with his own 
hand carried up the bag ere the speaker 
had proceeded farther.) ‘“*And so I am 
awfully glad to find you in,” continued 
Teddy, looking round him. 

“Tam sure you cannot be more happy 
than I. It is the greatest piece of luck 
your catching me in, too. 1 am upto my 
ears; but never mind —tell me about 
yourselves. How are you all? Howdo 
you get on in this atrocious weather? 
Lady Matilda, is she well? Is she —ah 
— in town?” 

“Oh dear, no! She hates town like 
poison; women do,” said Teddy, who 
knew no better. ‘No; she is at home, 
and snowed-up there. The most tremen- 
dous fall of snow we have had for years. 
Awfully bard lines, isn’t it? Just coming 
on the top of the frost, you know. Every 
one said we were to have weeks of frost, 
and the ice was splendid; you never saw 
such ice 

“Ah! you are a skater, I suppose? I 
never have the time for anything of that 
sort —at least, of course, I could make 
time, supposing ” He paused. What 
he meant was, “supposing you were to 
invite me to skate at Overton Hall.” 

But his visitor, too full of his own affairs 
to heed either the statement or its amend- 
ment, proceeded volubly, — 

“Qh, you should have been with us! 
We had the best fun out. We had tele- 








graphed Challoner down, and he said he 
had never seen ice like it.” 

“You had Challoner down?” repeated 
his host in some surprise. 


“T thought he 
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was to have been married before now. 
that not come off yet?” 

“TI said Challoner,” explained Teddy, 
with the idea that the name had not been 
caught. “Challoner, you know, — the 
fellow who smashed his wrist when he 
was down with us for the pheasants. 
You were there too.” 

“Of course; yes. We went down to- 
gether to the Hanwells, and then he had 
to lie up at your house; but he is all right 
by this time, I suppose?” 

“Right? Oh yes, he’s right enough,” 
replied Teddy, with less warmth, as recent 
grievances began to reassert their pre- 
eminence in his mind. “ There never was 
anything much wrong with him, I should 
say,” continued he vindictively. 

“ And what about his marriage, then?” 
inquired Whewell carelessly. The care- 
lessness was not assumed—he really 
suspected nothing. 

Teddy, however, looked round with an 
expression of guileless innocence which 
was by no means badly done, and which 
meant this: “If you think to catch me 
tripping, and get out of me anything 
about Challoner and Matilda, you’re in 
the wrong box, Mr. Whewell. I ain’t 
going to peach, although they have been 
behaving shabbily to me.” All he said, 
however, was, ‘His marriage?” in an in- 
terrogatory tone that greatly pleased his 
own ear. 

“Why, of course, his marriage. You 
had forgotten about it, eh? Oh, he will 
be a Benedick directly.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Come, you know what I mean; tell 
me the last of it,’? said Whewell, still un- 
suspicious ; “ you must have heard ——” 

* But indeed I haven’t.” 

“ Not really ?” 

“No,” replied Teddy, pursing up his 
lips; “no—not a word.” (“ Well, now, 
Matilda can’t say I didn’t tell one good 
— one for her at any rate,” thought 

e.) 

But Whewell’s black eyes grew sud- 
denly round and bright. “ Did you nat 
know he was engaged to be married?” 
said he quickly. 

“ N—no; can’t say I did. Ah—to 
whom, may I ask?” (* Rather neatly put, 
I take it,” internally commented the com- 
placent brother once more.) 

“ To a very nice girl, I believe, a bank- 
er’s daughter, with a lot of money. Let 
me see, the affair must have been con- 
cluded shortly before that time he and I 
were with you. I heard all about it the 
other day, and fancied the marriage was 
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to have come off by now. A young Hale, 
a Clinkton feilow who knows the family 
well, told me all about it. Trufit, or Tru- 
man, or some such name it was. Odd 
that you shouldn’t have known; Hale 
spoke as if everybody knew.” 

Not a word in reply. 

“ And he was with you three weeks or 
more, wasn’t he?- In fact until a very 
short time ago. And he never mentioned 
it, not to any of you?” 

Teddy shook his head: he could not 
speak. Poor fellow! the diplomatic smile 
and unconscious air had fallen away to 
nothing by this time, and now all that re- 
mained of it was a pair of starting eye- 
balls and a jaw that fell every moment 
lower. 

“| —ah — ’pon my word, I don’t know 
what you are talking about,” at length he 
found voice to murmur. 

“Tt is news to you, I see. I must say 
itis rather strange that it should be so. 
You were so thick with Challoner, what 
on earth should possess him to keep this 
from you? What reason had he for keep- 
ing it dark at all?” (‘ There is something 
up here,” said Whewell suddenly to him- 
self; “I have hit the nail somehow. 
Friend Teddy looks quite aghast. Can 
it be that Challoner, that great, loutish 
fellow — but no, Lady Matilda took no 
sort of notice of Challoner, she ignored 
him; stop though, let me think,’ — and 
with disagreeable clearness came back the 
last look he had had of the Overton draw- 
ing-room, and of the smile which had 
passed between the guondam invalid and 
his hostess, a perfectly innocuous smile, 
but one all the same which had caused 
this departing guest a twinge at the mo- 
ment, though he had rid himself of the 
sensation afterwards.) ‘Challoner has 
been engaged to be married ever since 
September,” he stated calmly enough, but 
his pulse beat a little faster than usual as 
he marked the effect the words produced. 

“Well!” 

For the space of one full minute this 
was all. . 

“Well!” 

Whewell waited in silence. 

“Good heavens! I—I—doyouknow 
what he has been doing? —do you know 
that he has been paying attention to my 
sister?” burst forth the young man at 
last. “Good heavens!’’ unable to be 
prudent, —‘‘*to my sister! To Matilda! 
To—to os 

“Pardon me, my dear fellow, think 
what you are saying; there must be some 








mistake,” corrected his companion, in the | him!” 


soothing tone in which one speaks to a 
frantic child; but Whewell’s own blood 
was now coursing quickly through his 
veins: “don’t let yourself be carried away 
by — I mean, don’t run away on the wrong 
horse, you know. Lady Matilda would 
hardly thank you for bringing her name 
into such a discussion; it is quite impos- 
sible that there can be any cause for con- 
necting her name with Challoner’s; that 
Challoner could have ever thought, ever 
given any—in short, you are laboring 
under a delusion; you have taken hold of 
some false idea 1 

“False idea be hanged!” exclaimed 
Teddy passionately; “I don’t know any- 
thing about ideas; I never have ideas: 
this is the truth. 1 could tell you——” 
But here he suddenly drew the rein, and 
checked the revelation on his lips. “Of 
course it is nothing to her,” he said, in an 
altered tone. ‘Of course Lady Matilda,” 
with a little air of state —‘ Lady Matilda 
does not concern herself as to— to — but 
we have to take care of her—that is 
- say — confound the fellow! 1—I— 





“ T had no knowledge of this, of course,” 
said Whewell, busying himself with some 
papers on the floor. “Indeed when I 
first heard of Challoner’s engagement, 
which I did immediately on leaving End- 
hill, I concluded that this was at the bot- 
tom of his —let me speak plainly — his 
indifference to the attractions of Overton, 
and his desire to get away from it as 
quickly as possible. You must remember 
that he was always pressing the doctor — 
your doctor, the one you got for him—to 
say how soon he could go, and ——” 

* Oh, he did not want to go at all.” 

“You forget, no doubt, your early ex- - 
perience in a later,” proceeded the barris- 
ter, who with his natural acuteness divined 
the case exactly. “When JZ saw Chal- 
loner he was fretting to the verge of rude- 
ness at having to remain, and —~—” 

“ And he was with us for nearly a month 
afterwards.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“ Ay, indeed; he was: he — well?” 

“I was not going to say anything.” 

“Why did you not tell us about this 
before?” 

“TI never thought of telling you; I 
supposed that, of course, you knew. I 
took it for granted —he was Hanwell’s 
friend: Hanwell seemed to know him 
well; and when I heard the news, I said 
to myself, What a duffer he must have 
thought me not to have congratulated 
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“He never told a soul,” said Teddy, 
breathing hard; ‘‘he never said a single 
word about it to any one. And here he 
has been down with us again—I say, 
whereabouts does this girl, this banker’s 
daughter, live? At Clinkton?” 

“At Clinkton? Yes. You know so 
much? Yes, of course; for his own peo- 
ple come from that neighborhood, and 
his sister, Lady Fairleigh, made the 
match. Now I think of it — at Clinkton, 
of course ; zz Clinkton, most likely ——” 

“Pont House, Archway Terrace?” 
cried Teddy eagerly. 

“ Ah, I can’t give you the address —— 

“ And you don’t know the name?” 

“It begins with a T, I feel sure. But, 
see here — youremember Hale? Deuced 
pleasant fellow, with a beard. He used 
to be a chum of yours, he told me. He 
lives at Clinkton, I can tell you where, 
for I have had some correspondence with 
him lately, — you go down, see him, and 
he will tell you everything.” 

“Go down? Go to Clinkton? I—I 
don’t know about that.” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough —easy enough 
for a young fellow like you, with nothing 
to do,” said Whewell, rummaging in his 
desk for the address. “It will be noth- 
ing but a pleasant trip. And you are not 
a slave like me, tied by the leg. Let me 
see, you could be at Clinkton this even- 
ing, — you are not due anywhere in par- 
ticular to-night?” 

“ N—no.” 

“Well, you can get there easily; I’ll 
look out your train ——” 

“Stop! I don’t know,” murmured poor 
Teddy, trembling allover; “I really don’t 
know,” shifting one leg over the other, 
. the very picture of bewilderment and irres- 
olution. 

“If Challoner has been playing fast 
and loose with your sister,” said Whew- 
ell, suppressing a desire to seize his com- 
panion’s shoulder, and start him by main 
force on the distasteful expedition — “ if 
he has had the cursed impudence—— 1 
— I never heard anything to equal it,” he 
broke off with a haif-suppressed oath. 

“ Not that she cares, you understand,” 
affirmed poor Matilda’s champion with 
feeble valor. “Of course it is nothing to 
her ——” 

“Oh, of course, of course —— 

“ But it is the cheek of the thing.” 

“ Ay, it is the cheek of the thing. The 
presuming, hypocritical scoundrel,” cried 
Whewell, but still ever on the watch to 
see how far he durst go, “to take in Lord 
Overton, and you, and—your sister.” 


” 


” 
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He choked a little, but cleared his throat 
and proceeded —“ And so cleverly as it 
was done, too. I had no idea— why, he 
took no notice of —of any one when I 
was there. I thought ——” 

“Well, hang it all! I don’t know what 
you call ‘taking no notice;’ he has never 
done anything du¢ ‘take notice’ to my 
mind,” rejoined the innocent brother. 
“Itis Matilda with him all day long; he 
hangs about her from morning till night, 
and she” —again_ recollecting — “she 
can’t well shake him off, you know; it is 
not easy to shake off a fellow of that sort.” 

“ And he is down there now?” 

“ Down there now. I left him there.” 

“And he came to you— did he come 
from Clinkton?” 

“Came straight from Clinkton.” 

* Now look here,” said Whewell, laying 
a hand —a strong, insistent hand — upon 
the young man’s shoulder — “look here. 
You will take this afternoon train to 
Clinkton; I will look it out for you; I 
have a railway guide here. You can sleep 
at the Station Hotel, and call on the 
Hales first thing to-morrow. Hale will 
be delighted to see you. Make out you 
were passing and looked in, and get out 
of him all aboutthe engagement. It may 
be off. If it is off, find out when. Mind 
you find out when; for it certainly was 
not off when Challoner went first to Over- 
ton. I should say, judging from appear- 
ances, that itis still on—on at this mo- 
ment, and . 

“ And what am I to say at home?” 

“ Are they expecting you at home?” 

“Of course —that is to say, 1 must 
send word somehow.” 

“Send a telegram. Here,” said the 
prompt barrister — “here is a form; write 
there,” pointing with his finger. “No 
need to mention where you are going, but 
say you are off to see afriend. You can 
get back either by to-morrow night or 
Thursday morning, — probably Thursday 
morning. If Hale is not at home when 
you first call, go again; don’t leave with- 
out seeing him, if you mean to do any 
good. I suppose you really wish to find 
out the truth?” 

“Yes,” said Teddy firmly, “I do.” 

“ And you are game to go?” 

“Ye—es,” less assured. “Yes; game 
to go.” 

“All right; I’ll see you off myself. 
Give you some lunch first, and then start 
you. Of course you will be careful to let 
out nothing, while you learn everything. 
You can trust yourself to that? Very 
well, There; that’s Hale’s address for 
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you. You have your pocket-book? That’s 
the place; put itin there; you’re safe to 
catch him somehow, or at any rate some 
of them. He has sisters; go in to see 


them, if he is out; it does not matter | 


whom you see or speak to, only find out 
the truth from some one. You'lldothat?” 

Teddy nodded. ‘“1’ll do that,” he said, 
with a frown, which was on the whole the 
most satisfactory omen of success he had 
yet shown. 

(“ Not quite such a fool as he looks,” 
reflected Whewell. “I should say he’ll 
do the job now, and perhaps as well as a 
better man would.”) ‘Well, you under- 
stand all you have to do, then,” he said 
aloud, “and —ah—lI shall see you on 
Thursday. I shall run down to Hanwell’s 
for the night. I can easily offer myself 
for the night, and will meet you there.” 

“What,” said Teddy stupidly, “what 
are you coming for?” 

“I should like to hear the end of this, 
as a matter of curiosity— purely as a 
matter of curiosity,” replied Whewell 
smiling. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ASHES, 


** Ah, dream too bright to last! 
Ah, starry hope that didst arise 
But to be overcast! ’’ 
E. A. Pos. 


ON first breaking loose from the loathed 
bonds at Clinkton, and returning to feed 
upon the fair and forbidden fruit at Over- 
ton, Challoner had experienced a vehe- 
ment and reckless sense of relief: a sort 
of devilry of joy had possessed him which 
had bidden defiance to every considera- 
tion but that of present bliss, and by this 
every nobler feeling of shame or pain had 
been for the time stifled. But scarce had 
he eaten of the fruit than the flavor of the 
ashes began to be felt. It was sweet in 
the mouth but bitter to the stomach; and 
every enchanting moment had had to be 
paid for by hours of subsequent torture. 

A soft word, a tender blush, on the 
part of Matilda, would make his heart 
beat and his eye kindle; and afterwards, 
in the solemn, conscience-speaking hours 
of the night, he would recall it with pangs 
unutterable. Once she asked him to ren- 
der her a trifling service —it was but a 
little thing, he was sure to like to do it — 
and she saw, she was sure she saw, his 
great nether lip tremble as he turned 
away from her thanks. How could she 
but pity, with that pity which is love itself, 
not akin to it only? His slightest wish 
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became law to her. He could not ask a 
thing she would not do. Oh, how long, 
how long could this go on? 

One night — it was on the Wednesday 
following Teddy’s abrupt departure — 
Challoner was more than usually restless 
and wakeful. He was up, and pacing his 
room during the short hours. The idea 
of bed was hateful, that of sleep impossi- 
ble. He must be thinking, planning, hop- 
ing, wondering, fighting down his misery 
and perplexity, battling with the mesh 
which he had himself spun, and which 
was ever weaving closer and tighter 
around him. 

He had even been more than usually 
tender and lover-like towards Matilda that 
day. He had allowed himself to try yet 
further and further how far her exquisite 
compliance and sweet submission would 
go; he had courted every coy glance and 
sign, and wooed the very fall of her eye- 
lids and blushes on her cheek, testing to 
its utmost the power which was so value- 
less, and which none but a madman would 
have dared to tamper with. 

By every sign that love could discover, 
he had but to ask and this beautiful wom- 
an, who was ali that heart of man could 
desire, and beyond what hope of man 
could ever have pictured, was his own. 
Never had monarch had so fair a king- 
dom set before him. Never had one been 
more absolutely prevented entering into 
its possession. 

Now easy as it is to condemn the crimi- 
nal weakness which had led the infatuated 
lover into this strait, which of us, when 
once in, would have been able to say for 
certain in what manner, or by what 
means, he could fairly get out of it? To 
such a pass had Challoner come, that to 
deal honestly with either of the two wom- 
en he had been duping was to cover both 
with dishonor. And what could he do? 
Could he at this hour, without cause or 
provocation, suddenly trumpet aloud the 
truth, the whole naked dreadful truth ? 
Could he suddenly stand forth and say, 
“Tam a traitor,” and there let the matter 
rest? Supposing the announcement 
made, it would be awkward with nothing 
tofollow. Was he to suggest marriage or 
renunciation? Was he to ask Mary Tuf- 
nell to take him, or to leave him? With 
Matilda, of course, all would be over for- 
ever—of course, of course, she would 
not pardon him? Certainly not. She 
would have nothing more to say to him? 
Undoubtedly, nothing more. They would 
never meet again? Never. 

All the time he knew he was hoping 
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and hoping. It would be bad enough, 
whichever way it ended, once the truth 
were out, but — he could bear a good deal. 
He would have to stand a curse or two, — 
he could dothat. He would have to keep 
out of Clinkton in future, — he could put 
up with that. He would have to learn to 
forget poor Mary’s name and the wrong 
he had done her, and the cruelty he had 
inflicted upon her, —that would be more 
difficult, but he would try, yes, he would 
try ever so much, if only Matilda— and 
this was the end and goal of every in- 
ward contest,—“if only Matilda” — if 
only he could rely upon Matilda; but — 
he could not. 

The sweat stood upon his throbbing 
brow as he leaned it on his hands, and 
saw in his mind’s eye the day of doom 
approach. Self-pity was so strong within 
him that the water in his eyes forced 
itself from beneath their burning lids, and 
wetted the cheek on either side, anchagain 
his coarse lip shook and his chest heaved. 
Turn where he would, no light appeared 
anywhere in the labyrinth of his thoughts ; 
round and round he wandered, lost, 
among them — up and down he trod the 
same stony track which led to nowhere. 

He had that day received a note from 
Lady Fairleigh announcing her return to 
England, and begging his attendance on 
her at her hotel in London on the follow- 
‘ing day. She wished to see him, to hear 
about his marriage, to know what he 
would choose as her wedding gift, with 
more of the kind, — to his mind the writ- 
ing was like that of the recording angel. 
Yet he had, as we have said, tempted him- 
self more than ever with Matilda that 
day. It had seemed as if he could hardly 
bear to let her out of his sight; his eye 
had followed her every action and move- 
ment, and he had taken note of every 
little thing she did and said, as a man 
may take a farewell of earth and sky ere 
he leaves this world forever. Many a 
time thereafter he heard in the whistle of 
the wind on a cheerless eve the trifling 
sentences she let fall; many a time he 
saw her stand before him as she stood 
that day, and wondered that he had not 
then and there perjured himself for the 
privilege of a kiss. He knew now in the 
grim night that he had been listening as 
one who might never hear again, seeing 
as one who saw for the last time, —and 
it was this conviction that started the 
tear, the one tear which no other emotion 
had induced. 

That the end must come sooner or 
later, he had, indeed, all along known; 
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but with Lady Fairleigh’s letter it seemed 
as though it were already there—as 
though a Nemesis no longer behind, were 
upon him. 

At length he slept where he sat, leaning 
across the table, his head resting upon his 
arms. He slept, and woke almost imme- 
diately, shivering and affrighted. Good 
heavens! what had he dreamed? Matil- 
da! could it have been Matilda? Yes, it 
was even she, she who had entered by 
that dim doorway over yonder, and who 
had seized upon him and would have stran- 
gled him with her cobweb handkerchief, 
holding his throat in the grasp he had 
once felt upon his arm, — and as he strug- 
gled for his life, imploring and beseeching, 
Mary Tufnell — the other one — the girl 
who called him hers, and whom — shame 
upon him! he had gone through the farce 
of embracing as became a betrothed hus- 
band, with whom he had performed his 
part, and hated himself and it alike, — it 
was she who now flew to his rescue. 
Yet, oh, terrible! it was Mary he turned 
from — it was Matilda he turned to, It 
was the hand that was killing he sought 
to kiss, it was the deaf ear into which he 
poured affection, it was the unmoved face 
he gazed upon. She heard not, pitied 
not; with a moan the sleeper shuddered 
himself awake, and the vision fled. Only 
a few minutes had elapsed. 

Again he slept, and again dreamed of 
Matilda. Matilda was his wife — his be- 
loved, adored wife; and yet between him 
and her, the object of his fondest passion, 
there was ever an invisible, intangible, 
insurmountable barrier, — something ever 
kept them apart; he never felt her hand 
about his neck, her breath upon his brow. 
He would speak to her, and she would 
not answer — approach her, and she faded 
away. Struggling against the grisly pris- 
on bars, he woke again. Another ten 
minutes had barely gone by. 

But this was the last of such awaken- 
ings. Out of sheer exhaustion Challoner 
at length laid his head on his pillow and 
slept profoundly — so profoundly, indeed, 
as to be with difficulty aroused long after 
ten o’clock by the information that Lord 
Overton and Lady Matilda had been at 
breakfast some time. 

“ You are going to town, eh?” said the 
former, when the delinquent at length ap- 
peared; “you are going to town? Best 
thing you can do. See what a thaw! 
What a state the roads will be in! there 
will not be an inch fit to tread on. The 
country is wretched in a thaw like this.” 

Challoner explained that it was not the 
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thaw but Lady Fairleigh’s summons which 
took him to London. 

* You will come back, of course?” said 
Overton easily. 

Now was the time; now, when brother 
and sister were alike listening, when both 
would understand what an apology and 
an evasion must portend, and when — but 
the mentor’s voice was roughly checked. 
Bah! he would not show the white feather 
yet; fate had been toc kind in the matter 
after all, for him to play the chicken- 
hearted coward while yet he held a card 
in his hand. Come back? Certainly he 
would come back, and accordingly, 

“By four o’clock. Yes, thanks,” he 
said. 

All the throes of the night had been 
gone through in vain. 

“ Have you only to see your sister?” 

“ That’s all.” 

“Where do you meet her?” 
“Grosvenor Hotel. She is there now. 
shall have an hour with her.” 

“ And that will be enough?” 

“Quite enough,” said Challoner, with 
miserable irony. 

It was necessary that he should go— 
absolutely necessary that his superior, 
managing, ferreting, elder sister should 
have no notion that there were any dust- 
corners in his life which she could not 
poke her nose into; but an hour of her 
“ Have you done this?” and “ How about 
that?” of her sharp sifting queries and 
straight eyes, — would be, he considered, 
quite enough. ' 

He walked to the station, and as he 
went, more than once he cast a glance 
behind. for once presentiment was right. 
The last day had come. 


— 


From Temple Bar. 
THE MAD CZAR. 


“TELL me, my dear La Harpe, what 
shall I do with that madman, my son? I 
am at this date the arbitress of Europe. 
I can, without obstacle, undertake at my 
pleasure the conquest of Asia, and renew 
the empire of the East. I am empress of 
all the regions of the North. But what 
will become of my empire should I let 
him be my successor?” 

The speaker was Catherine the Great; 
and the “madman” referred to was the 
czar Paul, spoken of as Paul I. 

Historians, however, may allow the or- 
dinal number to drop; his name is too 
full of evil omen in the chronicles of the 





house of Romanoff ever to be revived at 
the baptismal fount. It was by such 
prognostications of eventual disaster from 
the sovereignty of her son that Catherine 
prepared the court for his exclusion from 
the throne; and had her wits rallied suf- 
ficiently during the apoplectic fit in which 
she died, to enable her to communicate 
her will by articulate speech, the history 
of Russia would have been less a register 
of cruelties and crimes than it is. It is 
whispered that the members of the Hol- 
stein-Gottorp branch of the Romanoff 
dynasty, so called because Peter III., 
Catherine’s husband, was born prince of 
that duchy, show signs of mental aberra- 
tion at the age of forty-one. 

Child of some casual sire, this “un- 
beautifulest of czars,” as Carlyle calls 
him, had a progenitrix, but no mother. 
From the hour of his birth he was flung 
almost as a waif into the arms of the offi- 
cials of the court, and left pretty much to 
take whatever moral and mental mould 
they chose to impress on him. Till he 
reached his forty-third year he moved 
about his mother’s court overlooked, jos- 
tled, humiliated; ¢here, indeed, after his 
marriage, he seldom presented himself 
except when some state pageantry called 
him. The apparition of her son at court 
recalled too vividly to Catherine’s mem- 
ory the record of her crimes to be wel- 
come. The murderess of -her husband 
sat on the throne of her son; and as she 
had wronged the latter too deeply to for- 
give him, she resolved to punish him for 
clinging to existence by making it as mis- 
erable as possible. Spies dogged his 
every step; snubs rebuked every asser- 
tion of his position and prerogatives as 
heir to the crown; poverty kept him 
powerless for plotting treason, or even 
acquiring popularity. Catherine took his 
children from him as soon as they were 
born; when he wanted to see them he had 
to bribe their nurses and fawn upon their 
attendants; or, when these expedients 
failed, to solicit the intercession of his 
mother’s paramour. Once for a whole 
year at a stretch he was denied access to 
them, because he refused to truckle to 
the Countess Schouvaloff, Catherine’s 
intention being to declare her grandson 
Alexander her successor. She refused 
to let Paul acquire experience in the art 
of government ; he would have no practi- 
cal need for such knowledge. And though 
she appointed him high admiral of Rus- 
sia, he was forbidden to visit the fleet he 
commanded, and informed that his nomi- 
nation was only to justify him in wearing 
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the uniform. Two admirals having one 
day presented themselves at his palace 
clad in a new naval costume, the grand 
duke pretended not to recognize them, 
and obliged them to declare their rank. 

“Oh, yes, but I did not know you in 
that funny dress, What is it?” 

“This, your Imperial Highness, is the 
costume of the new naval corps.” 

“Absurd! remember that I am lord 
high admiral and I have never heard of 
it. Don’t let me see you in that uniform 
again.” 

The two officers reported the conversa- 
tion to the empress. “Go,” said she, 
“in that same dress and visit the grand 
duke to-morrow, and tell him that it is by 
my express orders you have returned so 
soon, in spite of his prohibition, to pay 
your respects.” 

Paul complained bitterly of the indigni- 
ties to which he was subjected. Zuboff 
in early life was a subordinate officer of 
the Guard; he sportively hit the grand 
duke’s favorite dog on the head; it ran 
howling and bleeding to its master. Paul 
demanded that he should be punished for 
his cruelty, when Catherine interposed in 
his behalf. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the grand duke in a 
burst of rage and humiliation, “ everything 
that I have, everything that I love, is an 
object of hatred. I have but one dog, 
and they want to kill it.” 

A few years later Zuboff became Cath- 
erine’s lover, and Paul had to do obei- 
sance to the soldier he once wished to 
knout. 

Paul retorted on his mother after her 
death, and expressed the hatred which he 
dared not breathe during her life by heap- 
ing insults on her name and memory. 
He stopped the public works on which 
she was engaged, canals, highways, and 
townships. He recalled her armies and 
made peace with her enemies. He dis- 
missed her favorites, and invited back to 
court the friends and companions of his 
father. Asan affront to her memory he 
issued a ukase declaring Ekaterinoslav no 
longer a seat of local government. Her 
friends who wore rings engraved with her 
name and the date of her death, were 
obliged to discard them and provide oth- 
ers with the motto, “ Paul consoles me,” 
and a foreign society of wealthy Russians, 
who proposed to erect a monument to her 
name, were warned that such a procedure 
would be viewed at St. Petersburg with 
displeasure. 

With imperial logic Paul further 
avenged his wrongs on the hearts and 
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flesh of his wives, Retributive justice 
demanded that some representative of the 
sex should expiate the cruelties of his 
mother, and Paul naturally found it most 
handy to make his own partners in life 
the victims. The brutalized son was a 
brutal husband. There was no force in 
the spirit within him to lift him superior 
to the circumstances without him; he 
took the character which events and his 
lot in life gave him. Tyrannized from 
above, Paul tyrannized those beneath 
him; in all Russia, till his mother died, 
there was only one so situated, only one 
whom he could mock, and torture, and 
trample on —his wife; and she, only be- 
cause she did not dare totell. His first 
wife was-a daughter of the landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. Her mother received 
from Catherine an invitation to St. Peters- 
burg, and to bring her three unmarried 
daughters with her. Satisfied that neither 
of them had any character to speak of, or 
was likely to be prolific in ideas, treason- 
able or otherwise, Catherine commanded 
Paul to wive one of the stock. His con- 
noisseurship selected “the middle one, 
who did not behave well nor live long.” 
The young lady was of the German type 
of beauty, with a placid expression on her 
not very intellectual face; amiable and 
gentle, the amiability being rather a neg- 
ative than a positive quality, due to inan- 
ition of nature, and not to any deliberate 
preference of the will. The poor thing 
lived with her rough husband for only a 
year; she died in child-bed, unlamented 
except possibly by a loving heart or two 
in her far German home. 

Paul’s second wife was the princess 
Dorothy of Wurtemberg, re-christened, 
on her admission into the imperial house- 
hold, and the Russian Church, Mary of 
Holstein-Romanoff. The marriage was a 
triumph of the diplomacy of Frederick 
the Great, whose interest it was to secure 
near the ear of the future sovereign of 
Russia, one well-disposed towards his 
realm. The elevation of his grandniece 
was due to his crafty wire-pulling. Fred- 
erick even cajoled the czarina to have 
the betrothal in Berlin —a reversal of all 
the traditions of Romanoff haughtiness. 
The nuptials were solemnized at St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1776, the thrifty Prussian 
king rejoicing to be saved the expense of 
the festivities. It was the union of the 
monster of the isle of Sycorax, and Mi- 
randa; but, far from peopling the palaces 
of Russia with “hosts of Calibans,” it 
resulted in the handsomest ruling race to 
be found in Europe. What comments 
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must have passed through the minds of 
the marriage guests as they gazed on the 
faces and forms of the high contracting 
parties; the pinched, apish visage and 
dwarfed figure of the bridegroom, and the 
tall stateliness and sweet beauty of the 
bride! - Paul, it is said, was the ugliest 
man in his empire—would have been 
voted repulsive even by his Calmuck sub- 
jects, and whom the Calmucks vote ugly 
must be ugly indeed. When he visited 
Paris in 1782, the crowds, appalled by his 
looks, forget to shout “Long live the 
czarovitch,” and cried with unanimous 
voice, “ Mon Dieu! How ugly he is!” 
Baron Grimm, Catherine’s literary agent 
in Paris, wrote that Paul had the sense 
to laugh, pleasantly observing to the 
French king that his subjects were as 
frank and candid as they were polite and 
mannerly. Others found it safer not to 
see the czar’s unloveliness. That his 
subjects might lack language adequate to 
satirize or describe his looks, he issued a 
ukase obliterating the words “ bald” and 
“snub” from the Russian lexicon, leav- 
ing his scalp and nose indescribable; and 
the coin issued from the mint bore no 
image cf the czar’s person, but the mean- 
ingless quotation, “ Not unto us, not unto 
us, but to thy name.” 

The French versifiers, giving Minerva 
no rest, once more reincarnated her in 
Paul’s second wife, expressing their sin- 
cere conviction that all the previous mani- 
festations of the goddess were impostures. 
And “a daughter of the gods ” she seems 
to have been; “divinely tall and most 
divinely fair ;” long-suffering and docile ; 
with a fascination and manner and pres- 
ence which for a short period humanized 
her husband. Her influence over him 
however was due to some communicated 
charm rather than to any intuition and 
aim of the understanding; for her mind 
was of the sentimental type, with little 
back-bone of ideas to give it cohesion 
and force. Mary’s patience, mildness, 
submission to, her husband’s wildest 
wishes and commands, were too lethargic 
to be classified as virtues; they were con- 
stitutional, not moral. Her tastes and 
amusements, it need hardly be said, were 
of the dilettante and time-killing type; 
Catherine would not have permitted any 
other had Mary’s abilities been adequate 
to anything better. Her most serious 
function in life was to serve as a land- 
mark in her husband’s amateur soldier- 
ings; for Catherine had sent hima regi- 
ment or two to drill in his own mysterious 
way. These poor men were marched and 





countermarched in all directions at once 
without rhyme or reason, according to the 
vagaries of Paul’s mind, which was as 
undisciplined’ as the winds. Often the 
responsible officers were left by the bewil- 
dered and muddle-headed commander to 
extricate the soldiers from bog and morass 
as best they might; they have even been 
known in their dire extremity to feign a fit 
of colic as the only method to liberate 
themselves from their entanglements, leav- 
ing the troops to make their way home as 
rabble. On the occasion of these reviews 
and marchings, Mary and her ladies were 
posted on some eminence, to serve as a 
rallying-point should confusion emerge; 
and ¢here they have been known to stand, 
mid snow and wet and biting blast, from 
five in the morning till the setting sun, 
the dread of arrest and punishment for- 
bidding them to desert their post. Such 
was her life as grand-duchess. Her chil- 
dren were all with their grandmother at 
court, whither Mary annually went to be 
confined, returning to Gatschina after her 
recovery, bereft of her children. The do- 
mestic instinct was strong in her heart, 
yet she lived a stranger to home and its 
sanctities till Catherine’s death re-united 
her to her children, to whom their mother 
was little more than a name and a tradi- 
tion. A kindlier Providence ministered 
to her for a while on her husband’s eleva- 
tion tothethrone. Fortune communicated 
to Paul’s boorish heart a touch of gentle- 
ness and chivalry ; and with the education 
of her family to attend to, with pin-money 
equal to the impulses of her generous 
sympathies, and witha society around her 
befitting her rank, the afternoon of Mary’s 
life seemed full of golden promise. It 
was a deceptive after-summer. The hor- 
rible suspicion began to haunt Paul’s mind 
that Mary might repeat the crimes of 
Catherine. She had to stand as a sentinel 
over every glance of her eye, every motion, 
every smile. One day observing her in 
quiet conference with Prince Kouraki, 
Paul went up to her and, in the hearing of 
the court, addressed her: “ Madam, you 
want to make yourself friends and repeat 
the part of Catherine; but I warn you, 
you won’t find a Peter the Third in me.” 
Spies beset her path; frequently when 
seen in apparent confidential talk with any 
one, she was arrested and a guard placed 
on her bed-chamber. Her looks, conver- 
sation, and society were regulated by an 
imperial order; a ukase issued daily named 
who was to ride out with her, to take her 
to dinner, to constitute her society for the 
day. At last a titled dwarf was appointed 
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to hang on all her motions with the ob- 
servance of a lover ora spy. Whosoever 
did Mary a service was registered an en- 
emy of the empire; and the victim of the 
ezar’s ill-will on whose behalf she ven- 
tured a word of intercession was ordained 
to instant death in the prison, or distant 
death in Siberia. ‘“ What, madam,” said 
he on such an occasion, “dare you inter- 
rupt me in the discharge of my duty? 
You forget, madam, that I am the em- 
peror. I will make you remember it, 
however;” and she got a few hours’ se- 
clusion under guard to impress the fact 
on her memory. 

To the imperial pair there were born 
four sons and six daughters, all distin- 
guished for their stateliness and personal 
beauty, with the exception of the grand- 
duke Constantine, who was even uglier 
than his father, and whose grimaces and 
pranks made him the buffoon of the fam- 
ily. Some subtle play of flesh and spirit, 
“some peculiar a grace had made 
them only the children of their mother, 
and heaped the whole inherited sin on 
that huge scapegoat of the race; all, all 
upon the brother” —that brother whom 
Catherine the Great named after the city 
on the Bosphorus, the Russian capital of 
the future. The first and third sons were 
afterwards celebrated in history as the 
czars Alexander and Nicholas; the sec- 
ond, Constantine, preferred a life of luxu- 
rious and uxorious sloth to the cares of 
state, and surrendered his rights to the 
throne in favor of his younger brother. 
Even malignant gossippers admit that the 
daughters of the imperial house were the 
finest-looking and most handsome women 
in Russia. Paul’s apologists, while ad- 
mitting his great defects of character, 
extenuate them and claim a balance to the 
good on the plea that he left them free to 
wed as they loved. 

The wise conduct of the emperor on 
his accession was hailed by a surprised 
people as the harbinger of a beneficent 
reign. In his youth there had been evi- 
dence of the existence of good qualities in 
his nature. Fate, however, had denied 
him the opportunity of evincing them. 
The neglect and cruelty of his mother had 
spoiled his temper and character. It was 
therefore with open-mouthed and wide- 
eyed surprise that St. Petersburg saw its 
dread of a lawless and eccentric despot- 
ism quelled. His first duty as emperor 
was to the dead. He disentombed the 
corpse of his sire from the outcast’s grave 
into which his mother had huddled it. He 
re-united in the funeral march and in the 





mausoleum the imperial pair whom in life 
sin and madness had divided. There was 
an element of retributive justice in the 
decree which made his father’s murderers 
compe the bier to the tomb; had he 

een gifted with prevision he would have 
known that it was followed by his own, 
He instituted a diligent search through 
foreign lands for his father’s friends, and 
invited them back to St. Petersburg, where 
honors and offices awaited them; on their 
arrival he led them to his own private 
apartments to show them the eidolon of 
their murdered patron, dug out of some 
forgotten lumber-room where it had been 
hidden when Catherine ordered all the 
portraits of her husband to be burned un- 
der pain of death. Remembering how he 
himself had eaten the bread of bitterness 
and contempt during the late reign, the 
emperor summoned his son to aid him in 
the government of the empire, and en- 
trusted him with an important military 
command. He annulled the conscription 
which his dying mother had proclaimed — 
his aim as a sovereign, he said, would be 
to play the part of a pacificator; and so 
averse was he to the shedding of blood, 
and so possessed by the sophistry that 
the men who make the quarrels should be 
the men to fight, that he challenged all 
the sovereigns and premiers of Europe to 
meet him and his chancellor in mortal 
combat, pair after pair, and settle a dis- 
pute fomented by them, in which none of 
their subjects had any interest. He re- 
versed the financial policy of his mother, 
cancelling the stupid ukase by which one 
rouble was endowed with the purchasing 
power of two. He went in person to the 
prison where the Polish patriot, Koscius- 
ko, was detained, and set him free, giving 
him the means of decent maintenance. 
And his subjects saw with a thrill of joy 
the reversal of Catherine’s cosmopolitan 
policy and the inauguration of a national 
one — the dismissal of foreigners (whom 
as a class he heartily hated) from lucrative 
posts, and their replacement by fellow- 
countrymen. The new reign was hailed 
with the patriot shout, “ Russia for the 
Russians !” 

But these halcyon days were short-lived. 
There is a dual nature in all men; and in 
the czar the bad and disordered mind 
soon recovered its ascendency over the 
temperate and just one, and never lost it 
again. He became known among his 
subjects, and to'the universe, as the Mad 
Czar. It was the policy of Count Pahlen, 
his favorite, and afterwards the ringleader 
of his assassins, to make his master ap- 
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pear as insane as possible; he encouraged 
him in his vagaries. There never was a 
man more uncertain, timid, and capricious, 
possessed alternately by the fiends and 
the angels; in one moment he would be 
found consigning, without any obvious 
cause, the noblest of his subjects to dis- 
grace and exile; the next you might see 
him with tears in his eyes benignly bend- 
ing over some wounded soldier in the 
military hospital. As the years went on 
these latter moods of tenderness became 
fewer; he grew suspicious, bitter, and 
restless, the unhappiest man in his vast 
empire. Wherever he looked he saw 
treason and disorder. What he saw was 
but himself. 

His mistress, Madame Chevalier, would 
bargain with you for a few roubles to get 
your enemy banished to Siberia; her 
method of procedure was to suggest to 
the czar that the object of your hate was 
of the stuff of which conspirators are 
made. On one occasion when Paul was 
sneering at the quality of his soldiers, 
the grand duke Alexander interposed a 
word of defence; the half-intoxicated czar 
poured forth a torrent of vituperation, and 
ended by telling his son that he might 
convince himself of the truth of his stric- 
tures by sounding the alarm at midnight; 
“ Not a man,” said he, “ will respond with 
ordinary promptitude.” Alexander re- 
quested the order in writing. And when 
in the dead of the night the bells of the 
city rang out, and the call-to-arms was 
sounded, summoning the frightened in- 
habitants from their beds and the soldiers 
from their barracks, and precipitating the 
imperial valets on the apartments of the 
sleeping czar to awake him and tell him 
of the tumult of the streets, Paul, forget- 
ting in his sober moments the frenzy of 
his drunken ones, thought the revolution 
had come at last. Saddling his horse, he 
galloped madly towards Gatschina. In 
the distance behind him he heard the 
gallop of his pursuers’ horses — pursuers 
and possibly murderers, whispered fear, 
— one of them outstripping the rest and 
gaining rapidly upon him. It was the 
grand duke. Explanations followed; the 
written order was produced; and father 
and son returned to St. Petersburg to- 
gether. 

Shortly after Paul’s accession to the 
throne, he arrogated to himself omni- 
science and infallibility. He could not be 
deceived, and he could not be mistaken. 
By intuition he detected the sins and 
thoughts of his courtiers, who, indeed, 
found it lucrative to confess their designs 





against the State on the plea that darkness 
could not hide them from Paul, occasion- 
ally inventing misdemeanors when they 
were ata pinch for real ones. The plea of 
innocence of any crime of which the czar 
charged you, headed the list of crimes. 
Infallibility fitted Paul to be an authority 
in all departments of life and thought. 
Theology, war, man-millinery, philology, 
Church ritual, etiquette, saddlery, architec- 
ture, education — felt in turn the touch of 
his reforming hand. By a ukase he evan- 
gelized the lapsed masses of Russia in a 
day, filling the churches with worship- 
pers, and the confessionals with penitents 
whose devotion and remorse were fired by 
visions of the knout; the local authorities 
were instructed to march the reputed 
libertines of their districts to church in 
procession between two rows of soldiers. 
One of his philological reforms was the 
suppression of the French word magasin. 
Paul had observed how quickly the prem- 
ises of the once humble dealer graduated 
from a shop to a warehouse, and he or- 
dered the ostentatious word to be effaced 
from the sign-board, and the homely one 
to be restored. The vocable “revolu- 
tion,” also wafted across the nations from 
hated France, and laden with odors un- 
fragrant to autocratic nostrils, excited. his 
bitterest enmity; the astronomers of St. 
Petersburg were enjoined to find another 
word to describe the movements of the 
stars. “ Liberty ” gave place to “ permis- 
sion.” In his tender, fatherly solicitude 
for the welfare of the youths of the nobil- 
ity, he recalled them from the schools and 
universities of France and Germany, un- 
der penalty of outlawry and confiscation. 
As a further security that nothing unclean 
should enter holy Russia, Paul decreed 
that no French newspaper should cross 
her celestial boundaries. All books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, catalogues, imported 
into St. Petersburg had to be submitted 
to a committee of inspection to be purged 
of political improprieties, and the rebel’s 
doom befel the wretch who tried to run 
this blockade, and import contraband 
ideas. He had the wit to discern in the 
art of printing the enemy of autocracy; he 
waged a ceaseless warfare with the press, 
which, clothed with the shoes of swift- 
ness, and the cloak of darkness, evaded 
capture, and walked abroad, undermining 
the peasant’s simple faith in the divine 
right of czars. There were only three 
printing establishments tolerated within 
his dominions, and their exclusive func- 
tion was to print State papers, hymns, and 
school-books; and the only scicnce he 
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encouraged was the “science” of her- 
aldry. 

The issue of an imperial decree for- 
bidding the wearing of round hats, frock- 
coats, vests without sleeves, and panta- 
loons, was supposed to be a means of 
gratifying a grudge Paul bore towards 
Englishmen. His aversion to round hats 
seems to have been constitutional. It 
was more expedient that the hateful gar- 
ment should be proscribed than that the 
tranquillity of a czar should be disturbed. 
The sudden apparition of crowds of bare- 
headed gentlemen on the streets of St. 
Petersburg announced the new decree; 
wherever a round hat appeared it was 
snatched by ambushed policemen, and the 
muscular pedestrian who ventured to re- 
pel the assault and knock down the thief 
was carried before the guard and fined. 
The combative Englishman was of course 
the chief actor in these street-broils. By 
the influence of Sir Charles Whitworth, 
the ukase, so far as it affected foreigners, 
was modified; the chief of the police was 
instructed not to confiscate the head-dress, 
but to detain its wearer till evidence was 
produced that he was not a Russian either 
by birth or naturalization. Paul’s hatred 
of hats was of oldstanding. While grand- 
duke and living at Gatschina, he saw a 
workman wearing one. He caused the 
man to be brought before him, and admin- 
istered to him a lecture on his indecent 
attire. Turning to the grand-duchess, 
Paul asked for some pins, and raising the 
flaps of the round hat transformed it into 
a cocked one, and ordered the workman 
to wear it so, till it was past service. The 
ukase caused a run on the shops for head- 
dresses that were not a civil offence; and 
as the stock was soon exhausted people 
had to walk the streets bareheaded, or 
batter their hats into another category. 
An ambassador who ventured to laugh too 
loudly at these eccentricities had his pass- 
ports returned. Paul paid the dress of 
Englishmen the compliment of a special 
police decree. The costume he enjoined 
was a three-cornered hat, a long queue 
with a curl at the end of it, a single- 
breasted coat and vest, buckles instead 
of latches at the knee-breeches and the 
shoes. On one occasion, seeing one of 
the hated race wearing long boots, he sent 
some policemen to cut them into the size 
of shoes; but as the man refused to be 
reformed, they dragged the boots off and 
left him to go home in his stockings. It 
is written somewhere that a lady at court 
provoked the imperial displeasure by wear- 
ing her hair too low at the neck; and that 





as a punishment she was ordered into 
close confinement and fed on bread and 
water. Again, an English servant was 
dragged from a sledge and caned on the 
street for wearing too thick a neck-cloth. 
The inhabitants of St. Petersburg fled in 
all directions when they saw the czar’s 
carriage in the distance, only to be fol- 
lowed by mounted Cossacks who brought 
them back, and compelled them to pros- 
trate themselves in the mud before his 
Majesty. A short-sighted Englishman, 
who pleaded defective vision when asked 
why he had skulked down a back lane, 
was ordered to wear spectacles. He was 
known in the capital ever afterwards as 
“the gentleman who wore spectacles by 
ukase.” 

The costume of cabmen was not be- 
neath the czar’s notice; he wanted them, 
among other things, to shave their long 
beards, and as many of them objected to 
part with a single hair, the struggling cul- 
prits had to be held by one police official 
while another shaved them. The method 
of harnessing horses was also regulated 
by law; the new decree made the fortunes 
of the saddlers of the capital. Ten days 
were allowed the nobility and gentry to 
provide themselves with the prescribed 
equipments; after which the traces of 
every carriage harnessed in the forbidden 
fashion were cut; for a time the streets 
were littered with disabled vehicles. 
Thereafter silence reigned; the crack of 
the whip and the voice of the coachman 
were unheard, till the new caparisons were 
ready. Another ukase swept .the streets 
of the aristocracy and fashion of Russia; 
it was that which revived prostration. As 
the imperial carriage passed, the pedes- 
trian had to plump down on his knees, 
and the equestrian and charioteer to alight 
and do similar homage, amid the snow 
and slush and mud; and the vengeance of 
an autocrat overtook the infidel who neg- 
lected his duty. When the czar held a 
drawing-room the subject who did not 
imprint a resonant kiss on the imperial 
hand, or whose knee alighted gingerly on 
the floor, was taught bya cuff|that sounds ) 
that reverberated through the hall ,were\ 
needed to certify to the genuinenéss of 
the osculation and genuflexion. And as 
an amhassador when writing him omitted 
one of the usual titles of the czar, Paul 
spent a few weeks in elaborating the 
name by which he was to be addressed. 
He declared that, “ by the assisting grace 
of God,” his name was Paul, emperor and 
autocrat of some half-dozen territories, 
czar of as many more, lord and grand 
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prince of some three dozen kingdoms, 
ruler of numerous nationalities, lord para- 
mount of several dependencies, heir of 
Norway, Duke of Sleswick-Holstein, etc., 
etc.—all amplified over three or four 
pages of foolscap. Paul invited his sub- 
jects to submit their wrongs and griev- 
ances to him in writing, taking care that 
his titles were correctly recited in their 
petitions. He announced that he would 
examine and answer every communica- 
tion in person; and in the court of the 
palace he fixed a receiving pillar, of which 
he kept the key. Though every day of 
the week had been lengthened into a 
month, and every hour into a day, Paul 
could never have read the prayers of the 
petitions though he had omitted the title. 
Every day each of his three secretaries 
had a hamper and a hat filled with letters. 
“Oh, God!” exclaimed the overwhelmed 
monarch, as visions of the replies he 
would have to write passed before him. 
The nature of the majority of the peti- 
tions may be guessed from one of them: 
that of an old woman whose cow had died, 
and who begged “the father of his peo- 
ple” to replace it. 

Carried away by some new will-o’- 
the-wisp, Paul grew tired of redressing 
wrongs, and handed the communications 
over to the officials to mete out law as 
before, according to the counsel of their 
own bribed wills. 

Paul’s horses were admonished and 
chastised if they forgot the respect due to 
their owner. Once he convened an ex- 
tempore court of justice on the streets to 
try a horse which had just stumbled with 
him; the brute —the ridden one — was 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes, and after 
the castigation it was rebuked by the 
riding one: “ That, sir, is for having stum- 
bled with the emperor.” While flourish- 
ing his cane in one of his uncontrollable 
fits of anger, he accidentally struck the 
branch of a lustre, and broke it. Indig- 
nant at the lustre interposing itself as an 
obstacle in his way, he attacked it in right 
earnest, and beat it to powder. His re- 
ply to General Dumouriez is worth repro. 
ducing. The general having absented 
himself from court one day, Paul asked 
him if he had been unwell. ‘ No, sire, 
but one of the most important persons of 
your court having asked me to dinner, I 
could not refuse him.” 

“Sir,” replied the czar, “I would have 
you know that there is no person of im- 
portance here except me and the person 
I am speaking to, and he only so long as 
I am speaking to kim.” 





As czar, Paul had a vaster field in 
which to practise the military buffoon- 
eries of Gatschina. The day after his 
accession, the palace was littered with 
designs for new military dresses, hats, 
caps, cockades, wigs, boots, gaiters, belts, 
boxes of grease and other ointments, and 
all the various articles of a soldier’s toilet. 
His reforms were such as would suggest 
themselves to the minds of a haberdasher 
and perfumer. It was this that gave the 
sting to old Suwarrow’s sarcasm, “ Hair- 
powder is not gunpowder; curls are not 
cannon; queues are not bayonets.” The 
czar established a grand parade every 
morning in the courts of the palace, and 
the gouty, asthmatic, grey heroes of many 
a campaign were obliged to stand shiver- 
ing and bareheaded in the bitter blast, 
attendant on a mad little gentleman, who, 
unfurred and uncovered himself, would 
allow of no effeminacy in any of his staff. 
They had to follow the example of their 
chief, who kept his blood in circulation 
by flapping his arms and stamping his 
heels. Occasionally some soldier of ex- 
ceptional ungainliness of movement, and 
clownishness of aspect, would catch the 
emperor’s eye; the poor man would be 
summoned from the ranks into the impe- 
rial presence, and subjected to a special 
drill: the emperor would grip the head 
between his hands, and poise it properly 
on the shoulders, smartly rapping the 
man’s ears if the stiff joints forced it to 
revert back to its accustomed seat. Then 
the soldier would be cuffed under the chin 
that momentum might be given to the 
head to raise it to its proper elevation, or 
a reactionary knock would fall downwards 
on the nose if the momentum of force had 
proved too great. Drill went on in this 
fashion from early dawn to the close of 
day; the emperor took his meals on a 
balcony of the palace, with a field-glass 
beside him, through which he occasion- 
ally scanned the soldiers. If any sloven- 
liness of dress caught his eye, Paul de- 
spatched an aide-de-camp with orders to 
the misdemeanant to put on a more intel- 
ligent look, or to button another button of 
his coat; and if the improvement conse- 
quent on these instructions was not satis- 
factory, the ire of the czar would at once 
kindle; he would proceed to the spot, 
blowing, as was his wont when the furies 
were io his spirit, from his under lip 
against the tip of his short cocked nose, 
and administer a caning to the culprit — 
officer or private. The armies of Prussia 
and Austria were recruited by Russian 
deserters. 
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“ The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church ” —the tyrannies of Paul 
were the foster-mothers of conspiracies. 
In Russia the czars grow their own trea- 
sons. At their table there ever sits, and 
behind their backs there ever skulks, the 
shadow feared of man. Paul in his last 
years guarded against the former by co- 
habiting in a kitchen of the palace with a 
fat cook, who dressed and shared his 
food ; and poison was baulked of its prey. 
There remained the stiletto of the assassin 
to outwit; and it is difficult fora man who 
has no friend in this world, and whose 
path through life is belted on either side 
by remorseless and crafty foes, to walk 
invulnerable to its close. In the Palace 
of St. Michael, which he had built by 
the express order of the archangel — for 
Paul’s pure and holy temper had qualified 
him to establish direct relations with 
heaven —the czar was butchered. His 
foes were of his own household. Pahlen, 
his favorite, was the mind of the conspir- 
acy; he hushed the presages of danger 
which visited his master’s soul the very 
evening before the base deed was done. 
The sense of solemnity which oppressed 
Paui’s spirit made him tenderer than was 
his wont to wife and child. At midnight 
he was waked bya shout of treason. De- 
sisting from a futile attempt to escape, 
Paui turned like a wolf on the twenty 
braves, whom his benefactions had made 
his most implacable foes, filled as they 
were with fears that the riches erratically 
given might be as erratically withdrawn. 
Zuboff told him to stop his railing and 
reproaches, and to surrender, and trust 
for pardon to the clemency of the em- 
peror Alexander. The phraseology of 
the summons goaded him into unreason- 
ing fury; he struck at Zuboff with his 
sword; he was like to have vanquished 
the whole band, when General Benning- 
sen exclaimed that it was death either to 
him or them; and in a few minutes Paul 
fell fighting valiantly to the last breath. 
The conspirators tied a sash firmly round 
his neck to impart a livid hue to his face; 
and in the archives of Russia it is written 
that the emperor Paul died of apoplexy. 
In the room immediately beneath this 
chamber of horrors, waited the emperor 
Alexander, expecting every moment the 
obeisance of his dethroned father; he had 
just read the deed of abdication which the 
conspirators had pledged themselves to 
make Paul sign. Alexander tore his hair, 
and raved and refused to be comforted 
when he was told that the sword and not 
the pen had made the throne of Russia 
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vacant. Itis said that among the murder- 
ers there was one like to the grand duke 
Constantine, and that Paul’s last words 
were a revival of the old Roman reproach : 
“ And you too, my Constantine!” 

French gossippers descant on the clev- 
erness Paul showed when, under the in- 
cognito of Count of the North, he visited 
Paris. The Russian lout blossomed into 
genius amid the warmth of the southern 
climate. Graceful and gracious sayings 
fell from his lips, which all who wish can 
read for themselves in the society letters 
of the times. So does it always happen 
with those whom French /ittérateurs de- 
light to honor. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the language of growling was 
more familiar to Paul’s lips than the lan- 
guage of politeness. His spirit inhabited 
the region of storms. Under happier 
auspices the name of Paul might have 
been placed on the roll-call of the benefi- 
cent rulers of Europe, though not among 
the great. As it was, the universe proba- 
bly held few whose existence could have 
been more easily dispensed with. He 
was born, he married, he begot children, 
he tormented others, and was a torment 
to himself, he died; and that was all. 
The epigram stuck on the walls of the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac, the building of 
which was begun in marble by Catherine, 
and finished in brick by her son, describes 
the contrasted worth of the two reigns : — 


An emblem in these walls behold 
Both of this reign and of the past ; 
This brick, while marble was the last. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
AN EPISODE OF CIRCLE VALLEY. 


It had been a stormy day in Circle 
Valley, and earth and air were blended 
together in one vast impenetrable tone of 
monotonous grey. Clouds of flying snow 
were hurled to the ground only to be torn 
up again by the violent tempest, and sent 
bowling away through the pine-trees and 
foot-hills. Jackson’s staunch log-house 
quivered before the blast, and the old 
man declared he had never seen such a 
day since he came to thé valley. I had 
arrived just in time. The darkness was 
already beginning to gather ere | had dis- 
covered Jackson’s buildings through the 
blinding snow, and I breathed a sigh of 
relief when I knew that I was not doomed 
to a shelterless night under such danger- 
ous circumstances. It was with feelings 
of great satisfaction that I had followed 
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Jackson into his large sitting-room, where 
a huge fire of pine logs blazing in an enor- 
mous fireplace did double service in fur- 
nishing both light and heat. The room, 
though rudely furnished, and of course, 
carpetless, nevertheless possessed an air 
of comfort which to me was greatly multi- 
plied as I thought of my long, cold day’s 
ride. Indeed it seemed to me I had never 
before in my life been in such a cheerful 
apartment, and I quickly settled myself in 
a nook by the chimney to await supper. 
Jackson was a generous, hearty old fellow, 
and gave me a slap on the back that 
nearly took my breath away, but for some 
reason or other made me feel very much 
at home. He presented me to three other 
men who, like myself, had been forced by 
the weather to seek the protection of his 
friendly roof. One was a jolly old miner 
from Pioche, the second was a tall, thin, 
gaunt man, an elder in the Mormon 
Church —and a very entertaining fellow 
he proved to be, and the third was a rough 
and ready ranchman from Grass Valley. 
The prospect of a several days’ sojourn 
here was more pleasing with such varied 
company, for I saw at once that they were 
all men who could relate an interesting 
chapter or two from their own experience 
if they chose to; and there is nothing like 
a snug fireside anda pipe to draw such 
men out. But the most interesting chap- 
ter — in fact one of the strangest tales I 
ever heard —came from quite an unex- 
pected source. However, | must not an- 
ticipate. When we had partaken of the 
well-prepared supper, which Jackson’s 
worthy better-halt finally set before us, we 
all felt very contented and comfortable, 
and drew up to the fire with our pipes. 
The storm augmented with the darkness, 
and swept through the valley with increas- 
ing violence. 

Jackson ventured out for a final inspec 
tion of his stable, and when he returned 
he closed the door and locked it with a 
positive air that plainly indicated that he 
did not expect to open it again before 
morning. But he was mistaken. For 
scarcely had he pulled a chair into our 
group, when there was a sudden barking 
of the dogs. 

“Another benighted cuss wants to 
come in probably,” said the old miner, 
with a grin. 

Expressing great surprise, Jackson 
went to the door to obtain a view, if possi- 
ble, of the approaching individual, or learn 
the cause of the disturbance, and out of 
curiosity I followed him. As he opened 
the door a terrific blast of cold and snow 
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swept in, so that the men by the fire 
shouted good-naturedly, — 

“Shut the door—shut the door, old 
man.” 

Jackson laughed at this, and stepped 
outside, closing the door behind us — for 
I kept beside him. He stood peering into 
the chaos of storm for some moments un- 
able to distinguish a single object. Then, 
a for the dogs to be quiet, he 
said, — 

“ 1 don’t believe there’s any one or any- 
thing —let’s go in.” 

Almost instantly there loomed up be- 
fore us like a phantom, full under the 
light of the window, a muffled figure on 
horseback. 

“ Hullo, the house there!” the person 
shouted, not perceiving us as we stood 
shivering beside the door. 

“Hullo,” replied Jackson, through his 
chattering teeth, brushing the accumulat- 
ing snow off his bare head at the same 
time. 

“Can I have accommodation here?” 

** Yes — of course — you couldn’t go on 
nohow,” yelled the old man. 

“No, you’re right—you’re right. I 
couldn’t go on, for the excellent reason 
that I wouldn’t know where to go, even if 
I cogiid see a rod ahead of my nose. The 
truth is, I’m lost, and I’ve stumbled on 
your place by pure accident. Ugh! I’m 
cold, and ——” 

The remainder of his sentence was torn 
off and swept away by the gale as the 
stranger dismounted, and shook himself 
to dislodge the snow which had packed 
itself in a thick coating all over him. 

“Go in — goin,” said Jackson, taking 
the bridle, * you are freezing here.” 

The stranger entered, as Jackson threw 
open the door and called his boy Tom to 
come and put up the horse. 

“Good-evening,” the man said quietly 
to those inside, as he stepped over the 
threshold. ‘No, I’m not so very cold — 
not so very cold,” he replied to my in- 
quiries. 

I poured him out a large glass of bran- 
dy. He swallowed it eagerly. Then he 
took off his wraps, and hung them on the 
pegs by the door, stamped his feet to 
shake off the snow which still clung to 
his heavy boots, and advanced to the fire. 
He stood sadly regarding it, and his 
thoughts appeared to be far away. 

“ Rough night outside,” remarked one 
of the group, with the plain intention of 
drawing the stranger into conversation. 

“ Y-e-s — very — rough — very,” he an- 
swered absently. 
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“ Come far?” inquired another. 
“Seemed a long way to me with that 

dreadful thing always confronting me,” 

and a perceptible tremor passed over the 
stranger’s frame. 

We looked from one to the other for 
some explanation of this curious remark. 

The stranger meanwhile continued to 
gaze steadily into the glowing fire. Evi- 
dently he was not in a communicative 
mood, and after his last words no one 
knew what to say to him, so we said noth- 
ing. I occupied myself with examining 
his appearance more closely. He was 
dark, and swarthy, and weather-beaten, I 
noticed, and though his jet black hair was 
streaked with grey his face seemed 
strangely youthful. His eye was roving 
and restless. His stature was below the 
average, and his frame was slender, I 
might almost say, delicate. A slight ac- 
cent in the few words he had spoken 
seemed to betray a foreign origin, and 
there was a trace of Jewish blood appar- 
ent in the general cast of his features. 
His whole manner was that of a man 
wholly absorbed in thought, or brooding 
over some deep and secret trouble. Pres- 
ently his supper was ready, and he sat 
down to it in silence. I watched the man 
closely when he was not observing me. 
He puzzled me, and I was curious to know 
what was the matter with him. My at- 
tention was finally diverted to a conver- 
sation between the elder and the old 
miner, wherein the former was trying to 
convince the latter of the efficacy of the 
Mormon ceremony of the laying on of 
hands. The miner was hard to.convince, 
and disbelieved the story which the elder 
brought up as proof. 

“You don’t believe it,” the elder said, 
“ because you have never seen it tried, 
yet probably you could tell us something 
extraordinary yourself, and we might re- 
fuse to believe it because we were not 
eye-witnesses.” 

“ There’s something in that ; but I don’t 
go much on spirits and that sort o’ thing, 
you know.” 

“But have you never had anything 
which verged on the supernatural come 
under your observation? ” 

“Well, I don’t know. Yes—there 
was the time my brother was killed in the 
Red Mountain mine. That was singular 
—but 1 don’t think the spirits had a 
hand in it.” 

“ What was it?” inquired the elder. 

“ Well, you see, the strangeness was 
not so much in his dying as in the appar- 
ent warning | had of it aforehand. I 
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knew he was working a drift deep down in 
a new part of the mine, and I was worried 
about him because I knew the kind of 
rock he was going through. One night I 
dreamed that as he was working his shift 
alongside a comrade, a big piece came 
loose from the hanging wall, and crushed 
him so badly that he died in two hours, 
and it did not hurt his neighbor atall. I 
woke up, and the clock in my room struck 
three. The clock striking as it did, 
seemed to connect itself with my dream, 
and I could not shake off the feeling that 
something was going to happen. So in 
the morning I wrote a letter to my brother, 
begging him to keep out of the mine fora 
while. He considered it all nonsense, and 
said he couldn’t possibly stay up just then. 
Besides, he said, the rock through which 
they were drifting was unusually solid, 
and there was no danger. Still 1 was un- 
easy, and on the third day after my dream 
I started for his mine. I arrived a few 
minutes past two in the afternoon, and as 
I approached the works I saw there was 
some excitement amongst the men. I 
rushed in and asked what it was that had 
happened. 

“** Man badly crushed,’ they said. 

“*His name?’ I demanded; and they 
gave me the name of my brother. 

“At this moment the cage came to the 
surface bearing his inanimate form. We 
took him to his lodgings, and everything 
was done for him, but it was soon all over, 
poor boy! Two hours after the accident 
he died, and singularly enough just as he 
died the clock in the room struck three. 
It was very strange.” 

“Very,” I said; “yet doubtless, like 
many other things of the sort, a mere co- 
incidence.” 

“Oh, yes—nothing more. 
thought there was any truth in 
dream.” 

“Yet I myself have found truth in 
things quite as strange.” 

This sentence, uttered in the peculiar 
voice of the stranger whom we had com- 
pletely forgotten, caused all to start. He 
had finished his meal, and had silently 
seated himself in the half-shadow at one 
corner of the chimney-piece. 

“] have no doubt, sir,” I said to him, 
“that you could tell us from your own ex- 
perience something fully as strange as 
our friend’s story, and | beg you will do 
so.” 
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I never 
the 


He had been looking steadily into the 
fire from his shadowy corner, and the side 
of his face was towards us. As I spoke 
he turned his head deliberately and looked 
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me straight in the face for a moment. At 
the same instant some object beyond me 
which came in the line of his vision 
caused him to spring up, and he exclaimed 
hoarsely, — 

“ That clock — did it stop to-day?” 

Every glance was turned toward the 
clock which rested quietly on its shelf at 
the further end of the room, and was 
brightly illuminated by the ruddy glare 
of the fire. The hands pointed to ten 
minutes past five, though the actual time 
must have been about nine o’clock. The 
clock was stopped. 

“Yes,” replied Jackson, “the durned 
thing’s stopped sure — but it’s the first 
time for weeks.” 

The stranger groaned. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, and he ap- 
peared much agitated. 

There was a dead silence, and then 
Jackson said in a soothing tone, — 

“ Tell us what it’s all about, stranger — 
it’ll ‘do ye good.” 

“ Perhaps,” the man replied mournful- 
ly, with a deep-drawn sigh. “ But it’sa 
very strange story.” 

“ All the better,” said Jackson. 

“ Well, well,” the man said absently, 
“it can do me no harm, and will dovbt- 
less interest you, so if you wish it I will 
try to relate my history.” 

We all with one voice urged him to 
proceed, and after a moment’s hesitation 
he said: — 

“Tam not, as you might suppose, suf- 
fering the pangs of a guilty conscience, 
but the fearful oppression of a cruel and 
relentless fate.” He paused as if for 
breath. The thoughts passing through 
his mind were evidently very painful. 
But he continued: “ However, I will tell 
you the whole. In the first place, I am 
pot an American, as you may already have 
suspected ; on the contrary I was born in 
the south of France. My father was a 
banker, of Jewish extraction, and my 
mother was the daughter of an English 
consul. Being called in by his govern- 
ment some months after the marriage, my 
grandfather returned to England, and my 
mother was then left without a single rel- 
ative in the country. My father, though 
generally of an agreeable disposition, un- 
fortunately for us all, proved to be a man 
of strange temper. Many years passed 
ere his peculiarities began to exhibit them- 
selves. If my mother discovered them 
before, she was successful in disguising 
her knowledge of them, though it is prob- 
able that they were for the most part 
latent till the tide of fortune turned against 
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him, and he suddenly beheld his wealth 
slipping surely and rapidly from his pos- 
session. He had resort to alcohol to buoy 
up his spirits and brace his nervous sys- 
tem. But this soon had no effect and he 
sought a more powerful and deadly stim- 
ulant. He begantodrink absinthe. Each 
day he took larger and more frequent 
doses, until his nerves were completely 
shattered by the seductive and extraordi- 
nary liquor. He was plunged deeper and 
deeper into the mire of misfortune. From 
opulence we sank to the very threshold of 
poverty. Happily we succeeded in sav- 
ing our home from the general wreck, and 
we were not turned into the street as 
seemed so probable at one time. A hard 
struggle was now before us. I was by 
this time old enough to turn myself to 
account, and with the remainder of the 
family — four brothers all older than my- 
self — succeeded in earning enough to 
supply our daily needs. I fortunately se- 
cured a place as assistant in the post- 
office; two of my brothers already had 
employment in a bank, another had just 
finished a course in pharmacy, and com- 
pounded prescriptions at an apothecary’s; 
while the oldest was private clerk to a 
wealthy wine-merchant. We might have 
obtained money by selling some of our 
furniture, much of which was of curious 
workmanship and great antiquity, but 
nothing short of actual starvation would 
have induced us to part with it. Amongst 
other rare articles we possessed a compli- 
cated and elaborately constructed musi- 
cal clock. The devil himself must have 
designed the infernal thing. However, 
the case of this clock was carved and in- 
laid in the most sumptuous fashion. It 
was the first, and, I believe, the only clock 
of the kind ever constructed. It had been 
made specially for one of my father’s re- 
mote ancestors, a vicious and cruel old 
duke, by a celebrated clockmaker of that 
period who was said to be also an alche- 
mist and magician of extraordinary power. 
He must have been Satan himself. It 
was always supposed that this man had 
invested the clock with strange powers 
and properties, but we had never up to 
the beginning of our misfortunes remarked 
in it anything out of the ordinary. There 
were vague traditions that had been hand- 
ed down with it from generation to gen- 
eration. Chief amongst them was one 
that hinted that the time-stained dial had 
looked down on several deeds of dark- 
ness. These in some mysterious way it 
possessed the power of recording, and if 
one held the secret he might have them 
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pictured before him; in fact he could 
bring up in a sort of panorama all that 
had ever passed at any time in front of 
the dial, We did not believe any of these 
things; if we had, we might have rid our- 
selves of the diabolical machine, and our 
family history might have run differently. 
But the mysteries of the future are sealed 
to us, and we continued to regard the old 
clock with that reverence and affection 
which one always has for things of that 
sort that have been handed down from 
father to son for many generations. The 
clock was an exceptionally large one — 
so large indeed, that a person of average 
height could easily enter the case and 
close himself in behind the massive 
carved door. Once, when a lad of goodly 
size, 1 happened to be left alone in my 
father’s bedroom where the clock always 
stood, and I was suddenly seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to enter the case in 
search of the secret springs which I im- 
agined must exist there. I boldly opened 
the door, and had almost closed myself 
in, when I felt a dreadful pricking sensa- 
tion all over my body. This pricking 
sensation grew each moment more in- 
tense, and I was oppressed by a feeling of 
faintness and heat. I was also horrified 
to discover that the ticking had stopped. 
Much frightened, I hastened to get out, 
and the instant I did so the pricking sen- 
sation disappeared, and the pendulum re- 
sumed its monotonous swing. My brain 
reeled, and I was glad to make my escape 
from the room. I never dared to repeat 
the experiment. I knew if 1 were dis- 
covered tampering with the clock, my 
father would be very angry, and his anger 
was a thing to be dreaded as the caravan 
dreads the simoom. You will pardon me 
for relating these insignificant details, I 
hope, but all my life comes up before me 
now with the freshness of a picture — and 
perhaps it is the last time I shall ever 
rehearse it.” He paused and stared sadly 
into the fire. 

“Give us all the details you like,” I 
said; “ your story is very interesting.” 

“ Thank you,” he answered. He passed 
his hand slowly across his eyes and con- 
tinued, — 

“My father at length began to have 
occasional attacks of a peculiar and vio- 
lent delirium, and during these attacks he 
was extremely unmanageable, though he 
showed no inclination to do any one bod- 
ily harm. Sometimes, however, he in- 
jured himself more or less, and we con- 
sidered the feasibility of placing him 


under some sort of constant surveillance, | he watched it with intense solicitude, 
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but my mother thought it best to permit 
him, at least for a time longer, his full 
liberty. One morning, however, he was 
discovered insensible in his bed, and my 
mother was nowhere to be found. A 
window which opened into the garden 
bordering the river was ajar; clothing, 
jewels, and articles of furniture were 
strewn about the apartment in wild con- 
fusion. On my father’s brow wasa fright- 
ful gash which had bled profusely, dyeing 
the bed and carpets crimson. There had 
evidently been a commotion and a strug- 
gle, but as all the walls of the old house 
were exceptionally thick, not a soul had 
heard a sound. So soon as my father’s 
insensible form could be removed to an- 
other room, a search was instituted for 
my mother. All the closets and every 
place where she could possibly have been 
cancealed were carefully examined, but 
with no success. We were about to con- 
clude that she had been carried off by 
brigands, when I happened to notice that 
the old clock had stopped, and remember- 
ing my old experience with it, I rushed to 
it and tore open the locked door. There 
before me, insensible and apparently life- 
less, lay the form of my poor mother. We 
tenderly took her out, but all attempts to 
resuscitate her were unavailing. She was 
dead. There were no marks of violence 
about her. Her color was fresh and life- 
like ; but some blue spots on her throat 
were discovered, and it was then thought 
that my father had perhaps dealt foully 
with her while he was in one of his fits of 
delirium. But on recovering sensibility, 
he declared he had been suddenly attacked 
— he supposed by robbers — and he knew 
nothing more. He was arrested, and the 
case was tried before the magistrate, but 
there was absolutely no proof that he had 
committed the crime. He, too, had been 
seriously injured, and the whole affair 
was finally dropped, and regarded by 
many people as the work of a band of 
clever brigands that infested the neigh- 
borhood, and which, it was surmised, had 
some special grudge against him. My 
father’s first care after the matter had 
been decided was to start the old clock, 
the hands having remained in the position 
they were in on the morning of the tragedy 
—they still indicated ten minutes past 
five. For many years the clock had not 
been stopped for so long a time, and my 
father for some reason was much exer- 
cised because it had been neglected. He 
appeared to have now a greatly increased 
desire to guard it and keep it going, and 
It 
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had always been astonishingly regular, 
and it was expected to continue as before 
when it was again started; but it failed to 
do so. I was standing close to my father’s 
side when he opened the door to touch 
the pendulum the first time after the 
mournful tragedy, and I observed a tremor 
pass over him. His hand shook as he 
reached out to push the rod. When he 
touched it, the clock immediately resumed 
its regular beating, but there was an in- 
stant stirring of the musical apparatus, 
and the deep notes of a reguéem vibrated 
on the air of the silent chamber. As the 
pipes poured forth the melancholy strain 
my father started back, bowed his head, 
and remained in this attitude silent as a 
statue. He was deeply moved. Since 
that fatal night he had changed for the 
better, and not a drop of absinthe had 
passed his lips. He was feeble and ner- 
vous, but I believed he had resolved to 
abandon his stimulants entirely. I prayed 
he might have the strength to adhere to 
his resolution, and it gratified me to see 
that the solemn music affected him. I 
considered it a sign of bright promise. 
The tears rolled down his pale and hag- 
gard cheeks, and as silently as I could | 
stole out of the chamber and left him 
alone. When the next fifth hour came 
round the clock stopped at ten minutes 
past, to the great annoyance of my father, 
and it continued in this way for ten days, 
stopping at ten minutes past five as often 
as it was started and occasionally playing 
the requiem. My father watched it with 
eager anxiety, and each time so soon as it 
stopped he started it again. He seemed 
to have a special horror for the position 
of the hands at ten minutes past five, and 
constantly feared the very thing which 
happened, the stopping of the clock at 
that hour. Finally he declared something 
must be wrong with the works, and though 
when the ten days were over the clock 
went on as usual, he had an expert mecha- 
nician come to overhaul it thoroughly. -I 
watched this man with almost breathless 
interest as he examined the clock prepara- 
tory to taking it apart. At last, I thought 
I was to know something about this 
strange machine which had, since earliest 
childhood, been such a great mystery to 
me. I was about to view with my own 
eyes the curious machinery that many a 
time had struck me dumb with wonder by 
its performances. Even in my later years 
I could never conceive by what means the 
clock contrived to execute its manifold 
duties, and I followed the mechanic’s 
movements with, as I said, almost breath- 
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less interest. But I will not weary you 
with a description of it.” 

“ By all means tell us about it,” we ex- 
claimed almost in a breath, for by this 
time we were intensely interested in the 
strange man’s strange story. 

“ ] have no objection,” the man said in 
the same sad tone; “ but I must say that 
the mechanic failed to comprehend a large 
part of the machinery, and of course it 
was still more unintelligible to me. How- 
ever he first took out the pendulum and 
the weights and then removed a large 
upper case which inclosed the principal 
works. This brought to light a square 
mass of intricate brass and wood work, 
and numerous wires of copper that seemed 
to extend to all parts of the case. The 
time-measuring apparatus was imme- 
diately in front, and connected with it was 
a series of wheels and cylinders. Next 
came the long cylinder with its innumer- 
able little brass pins which, operating on 
a key-board, admitted the compressed air 
from a bellows arrangement into the pipes. 
The latter were all of fine wood over sev- 
enty in number, of varying size, and con- 
structed with admirable precision. But 
the strangest part of the machinery was 
discovered immediately below the pipes. 
It was a box-like cavity containing numer- 
ous sheets of beaten silver attached to 
copper frames ;. and several hermetically 
sealed glass cylinders partly full of differ- 
ent colored liquids. The whole of this 
was connected by wires with the rollers 
and wheels adjoining the time-apparatus. 
Besides these curious things there were 
on both sides, and also connected by wires 
with the rest, a number of parallel rods of 
copper and zinc. The man refused abso- 
lutely to touch anything but the time por- 
tion, and this differed very little from 
that of other clocks of the period except 
in the excellence of its finish. There was 
nothing out of order, and the mechanic 
expressed great surprise that the clock 
had stopped. He replaced the few wheels 
he had taken out and went away. The 
clock was left to itself. My father ap- 
peared to dread the sight of the room in 
which it was—his old bedroom — and 
never slept there. Strangely enough he 
invariably visited it several times each 
day to see if the clock was still going. 
There was never a more faithful time- 
piece, and as faithfully did my father now 
abstain from all intoxicating drinks. With 
so much energy did he devote himself to 
his business that it was not long before 
he began to recover his lost ground. Be- 
fore three years had passed he was once 
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more in comfortable circumstances, and 
seemed to have entirely forgotten the 
dreadful occurrence which had been the 
cause of his reform. In the fifth year 
after the tragedy he was in excellent 
health, in the full enjoyment of returning 
wealth. He had actually begun to pay 
his addresses to a rich and handsome 
widow of our neighborhood, when sud- 
denly the old clock took another freak and 
halted at ten minutes past five, thus viv- 
idly recalling the melancholy affair of five 
years before. It was faithfully started, 
but behaved precisely as it had behaved 
the first time, stopping each day at ex- 
actly ten minutes past five. My father 
was extremely troubled. He grew pale 
and haggard, and was evidently suffering 
deeply from the unhappy memory. He 
kept to his room and sat long hours with 
his face buried in his hands, hearing noth- 
ing — seeing no one. When he looked 
up his eyes had a vacant, glassy.expres- 
sion that gave us much alarm. We did 
all that we could to soothe him, but our 
efforts were unavailing. On the morning 
of the tenth day after the first stopping of 
the clock we discovered him dead, with 
an expression of intense agony on his fea- 
tures, and strange blue marks about his 
throat. We found also that the old clock 
had again stopped at ten minutes past 
five, and when it was started the pipes 
sounded the solemn notes of the regucem. 

“ After this it continued with its cus- 
tomary regularity, but my brain was 
haunted by its extraordinary perform- 
ances. I tried to shake it off, but I could 
not. I beheld looming up before me 
everywhere I went a tall spectral clock, 
the hands of which were fixed on what I 
now began to regard as a fatal hour, ten 
minutes past five. Besides this the slow 
notes of the veguzem rang constantly in 
my ears, and my every motion seemed in 
cadence with it. At length I thought I 
saw a connection between the stopping of 
the clock at the time of my mother’s 
death and the later one. There suddenly 
appeared to be meaning in it. I recalled 
the fact that my father had died precisely 
five years after my mother, and I believed 
the stopping of the clock was some kind 
of a premonition. The matter worried 
me for weeks, and then, unable to forma 
solution of it, I gradually forgot it amidst 
the distractions of other affairs. I told 
you, I believe, that I had four brothers. 
Well, about a year after my father’s death 
the clock stopped a third time, in the 
Same mysterious way, at ten minutes past 
five, and persisted as before in stopping 
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at that hour as often as it was started. 
Out of respect for my father’s fondness 
for the clock, a servant was instructed to 
keep it going. We thought it only an- 
other freak that might last for several 
days, after which it would continue as 
before. Such at least was the opinion 
entertained by my brothers, but for my 
own part I was much alarmed because I 
thought I saw more in this stopping than 
the mere interruption of the regularity of 
the timepiece. I believed the stopping to 
be a harbinger of misfortune, and my 
thoughts on the subject after the death of 
my father now returned to me with double 
force. When I divulged my ideas, how- 
ever, I was ridiculed, and being the minor- 
ity I was obliged to refrain from further 
expressing my views onthe subject. The 
clock continued to stop exactly for ten 
days at the same hour. On the morning 
of the tenth we were shocked by the dis- 
covery of our eldest brother dead, his 
throat marked with blue, and a dreadful 
expression of fear on his countenance. 
The clock hands pointed to ten minutes 
past five. I was now certain that the 
stopping was full of horrible significance. 
I hated and dreaded the diabolical ma- 
chine. I wanted to crush it out of exist- 
ence. I longed to destroy it to the very 
last wheel and pinion, but my remaining 
brothers regarded me as one demented 
when I suggested it. They appeared to 
inherit from my father the singular rever- 
ence for the hateful clock as well as the 
desire to have its motion uninterrupted. 
I said nothing more, but began a close 
analysis of its peculiarities. I discovered 
that my brother had died one year after 
my father, almost, if not exactly to the 
minute, and my naturally superstitious 
nature was henceforth thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that there was some myste- 
rious and fatal connection between this 
curious clock and our family life. I felt 
sure the ten minutes past five so persist- 
ently adhered to on the different occa- 
sions was a symbol of destruction for us. 
I reviewed the whole matter. My mother 
had been foully murdered by some person 
or personsunknown. The clock had been 
found stopped, with her corpse within its 
huge case. No doubt, I thought, the 
clock had stopped at the very moment her 
spirit fled, and her poor body was crushed 
into the case. My father had died pre- 
cisely five years after this, and the clock 
had stopped in its singular fashion, ap- 
parently giving him ten days’ warning of 
the approach of the fatal hour. The five 
years, I decided, after much considera- 
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tion, must correspond to the number of 
hours reeorded on the dial at the moment 
of the murder. So I concluded that this 
meant that five years after the murder 
there was to be another death, with as 
many days’ warning as there had been 
minutes on the dial, ze ten. Who was 
to die? was the next question I put to 
myself. There could be but one answer, 
it seemed to me —the murderer. Could 
it be possible, then, that my father was 
actually the murderer? In one of his 
fits of delirium he was irresponsible and 
capable of anything. It was a horrible 
thought, yet it was the natural sequence 
of my investigation. 

“T resolved not to quail and accepted it 
as philosophically as possible. He had 
doubtless done the deed in a delirious mo- 
ment. The gash in his head I explained 
by supposing that he fell against some 
hard object when the frenzy was spent. It 
was highly probable that he afterwards had 
no recollection whatever of the matter. I 
remembered, too, the pricking sensation 
I had experienced on attempting to enter 
the case when a boy, and it occurred to 
me that the clock might be so constructed 
that when an object was placed inside it, 
and the door completely closed, that ob- 
ject would be subjected to a violent gal- 
vanic shock that in most cases would 
produce death. Then | thought my father 
had only imprisoned my mother in the 
clock without knowing its dreadful power, 
though, even had he known, he would not 
have hesitated in his madness. Perhaps 
the clock had served to exterminate ob- 
jectionable people in the days of its orig- 
inal possessor, and though the secret had 
been lost, it still retained its peculiar 
qualities. The constructor of the machine 
had responded to the demands of the 
duke by giving him a clock by which an 
instantaneous and mysterious death might 
be produced, but it was evident that he 
had also invested it with properties that 
would avenge the murder by making the 
life of the perpetrator miserable just at 
the time when he considered the crime a 
thing of the forgotten past. The old 
duke, so the tradition ran, had died in a 
sudden and mysterious way, and consider- 
ing all these circumstances, I believed 
that if I could only secure the clue to the 
secret machinery, I might know not only 
all about my mother’s death, but every- 
thing that had occurred in the same room 
with the clock since the day of its comple- 
tion. I was confident that it was telling 


the time in its singular way when our | 


blood-stained family should be extinct. 
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“I racked my brain for the meaning of 
the 5-10 symbol, and I finally found it. 
In order that you may better understand 
it, I must recall the fact that my eldest 
brother died exactly one year after my 
father, and that I had four brothers. 
Counting myself, we were therefore five ; 
and supposing that one of us should die 
with each succeeding year, five years after 
the death of my father, and ten after the 
morning of that dreadful occurrence which 
had left an eternal stain on our family 
name, would find every one of us in the 
grave. Evidently, then, the five figure of 
the symbol indicated the five years that 
had elapsed before the death of the mur- 
derer, and the ten the years that should 
pass away before the whole family would 
be annihilated. 

“ Arriying at this conclusion, I resolved 
to destroy completely the infernal ma- 
chine, with a hope of averting the catastro- 
phe, but fearing the wrath of my brothers, 
I decided finally only to disable it, so that 
it could not be set in motion again without 
great difficulty. With this intention I 
stole into the room where it stood. This 
room was never occupied after the death 
of my mother, and, like all rooms that 
have been unoccupied for a long period, 
impressed me with a sense of vacancy 
and lifelessness that was far from agree- 
able. Having some mechanical dexterity, 
and remembering the construction of the 
clock from the time when I had watched 
the man examine it, I determined to in- 
jure the peculiar escapement so that the 
injury would be barely perceptible, and 
yet would effectually prevent the ratchet 
wheel from performing its revolutions. 
To make doubly sure I meant, also, to 
remove some minute pinion, so that any 
but the most thorough attempts at repair 
would be baffled. The hour was late, and 
the room was sombre and ghostly. I con- 
fess that a nervous thrill passed over me 
when I found myself alone and face to 
face with the mysterious machine which I 
now considered the cause of all our ill- 
fortune. I paused to regard it for a mo- 
ment, and I plainly heard the regular 
ticking of the huge pendulum, which 
seemed to me to be repeating solemnly 
the words — five — ten — five — ten — 
five—ten. Suddenly there was a swift 
buzzing of wheels and the clock began 
striking. Instinctively I counted, though 
with an indescribable sensation of dread 
— one — two — three — four — five — six 





— seven — eight —nine —ten! I glanced 
at the dial. The hands pointed to half 
| past six, yet I had counted ten strokes of 
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the bell. ‘Was it another premonition?’ 
I asked myself. At first I thought it 
must be a mistake on my part, but some 
further consideration showed me that it 
was indeed a repetition of the ten figure 
of the symbol. Being the youngest son, 
my hour, as affairs were going, would 
come last, or, according to my interpreta- 
tion of the symbol, in the tenth year after 
the murder. It was a warning to me in 
person that my days were exactly num- 
bered. As I fully realized this, the angry 
blood flew to my temples, and I lost all 
self-control. Enraged and desperate, I 
forgot everything but the infernal machine 
before. me. I grasped a heavy oaken 
chair, and concentrating all my fury into 
one tremendous, crashing blow, | shat- 
tered the old clock into a thousand frag- 
ments. At the same instant I received a 
peculiar and violent shock as from an 
electric current of intense power. The 
chair was stricken from my hold, and a 
strange, tingling sensation first perceptible 
at the ends of my fingers spread almost 
instantaneously over my entire person. I 
fell back, and sank, as it seemed to me, 
into a bed of softest down, with an inde- 
scribable sense of comfort and delicious 
languor. My body appeared to have lost 
all weight, and was waited gently off into 
ethereal space. Like a feather I sailed 
away on perfumed zephyrs. A delightful 
feeling of eternal rest and tranquillity 
pervaded the whole universe as I drifted 
airily on and on. Distance was nothing, 
and weight had vanished. My will-power 
had forsaken me, but after a time I suc- 
ceeded in concentrating my thoughts 
enough to wonder what had befallen me. 
Whither was I drifting? 1 thought. Was 
I dead, and was this my spirit only that 
was thus drifting —drifting? Would I 
— could I remain forever in this blissful 
condition, drifting without time, without 
care, through all eternity? There ap- 
peared to be no beginning, and there was 
apparently no end, and I was wafted 
dreamily on. Suddenly a sweet voice 
whispered in my ear, ‘Prepare thy soul ; 
ten minutes past five is the hour, and the 
year is not far hence.’ 

“The voice died away, and darkness 
fell in place of the glorious light. Avcold, 
chilling sensation swept over me, and I 
strained my eyes into the deep gloom. I 
found myself on earth, and recognized the 
outlines of my father’s old chamber, with 
the fragments of the clock scattered about 
me. The room was nearly dark, for night 
was coming on. The tomb-like stillness 
frightened me. I sprang to my feet and 
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rushed in terror to my own apartment. I 
pondered long on my vision or dream, but 
the more I pondered the less was I able 
to decide whether it was merely the result 
of a swoon caused by a blow on the head, 
or a shock from the galvanic apparatus of 
the clock, or whether my spirit had in 
reality been transported away into space 
for some minutes, there to receive a spe- 
cial warning. 

“My brothers soon discovered that I 
had ruined the clock, and they were very 
angry. When I attempted an explanation 
they said I was a fool, and refused to 
listen. At this I lost my temper, and we 
had a great quarrel, the result of which 
was that I decided to take my share of the 
estate, or rather its equivalent in money, 
and depart from the wretched place alto- 
gether. I breathed easier, however, be- 
cause the clock was in a condition beyond 
the possibility of repair, and I had a faint 
hope that with the destruction of the 
odious thing the remainder of our family 
might escape the fate which I firmly be- 
lieved had been marked out for them. I 
went to Paris, and tried to forget the 
whole of our unfortunate history, and 
lose sight of the hateful symbol in a mad 
whirl of pleasure. Buttono purpose. I 
had been there only a few months, when 
I received news of the sudden and pecul- 
iar death of the eldest of my remaining 
brothers. I made acalculation, and found 
that he had died just two years after my 
father, and therefore seven after the day 
of the murder. I was now sure that I 
was not the victim of an absurd supersti- 
tion, or a diseased imagination. Indeed, 
I was positive that my solution of the 
clock-symbol was the correct one, how- 
ever strange it might seem. Accordingly 
I knew I had but three more years of this 
life left to me, and I again warned my 
remaining brothers that they had respec- 
tively one year and two years more to live. 
For my own part I was driven half mad 
by the vision of the old clock, which was 
constantly before me, the hands fixed at 
ten minutes past five, and the dial some- 
times presenting the outlines of ghastly 
heads. Every clock I saw intensified this 
hideous vision, and I soon grew to hate 
the very sight of one. I longed for some 
desert land or mountain fastness, away 
out of the world, where there should be 
no clocks. At last in my despair I re- 
solved to flee to America, and somewhere 
in the vast solitudes of the Great West 
find some lonely vale where I could live 
secluded and alone. I would spend the 
remainder of my days there, regardless 
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of time, in reckless adventure and careless 
ease. 

“Having learned to speak English 
from my mother, when a child, I found no 
difficulty with the language on my arrival. 
I made no haste to reach the mountains, 
for I tried to banish entirely all thoughts 
of time. I strove to consider myself 
still in that outer world that had appeared 
to me in my vision, where time and dis- 
tance were banished. But I could not 
forget that dreadful haunting symbol. O 
God, what misery! You cannot realize 
it, my friends. It clung to me and fol- 
lowed me everywhere — everywhere — 
everywhere. Then it received fresh em- 
phasis; I received notice of the death of 
one of my brothers. He died exactly a 
year after the last. I immediately sev- 
ered all communication with the remain- 
ing brother, so that I should not know the 
date of his death, and I retired into com- 
plete solitude in a wild and unknown 
cafion, in the vain hope of escape, but the 
symbol came up more vividly than ever. 
Every rock took the shape of a curious 
clock, striking over and over again the 
fatal number, and the dismal cawing of 
the ravens fell like mockery on my ears. 
-1 felt that I should go stark mad if I re- 
mained in that place, so I quitted it and 
wandered ceaselessly from valley to val- 
ley, and from crest to crest, seeking diver- 
sion. 1 staid in one town or in one 
habitation only long enough to rest and 
learn the road to another. Still the ap- 
parition followed me, and even to-night as 
I pushed my way through the snow, I 
heard the same ten strokes of the bell. I 
felt that the fatal hour was not far off. 
I was becoming benumbed, and my horse 
found his own path. I knew not where to 
go, but suddenly I found myself face to 
face with this house and almost under the 
glowing window. As soon as I became 
warm, the stagnant blood coursed through 
my veins, and life appeared beautiful to 
me. For the first time in many weary 
years I almost forgot my fate and the 
hateful symbol. Imagine, therefore, my 
despair when my eyes fell on that clock 
and beheld its awful warning. My heart 
stood still, and the blood froze in my 
veins. I knew that my hour was nigh. I 
know, I feel, that the tenth year is done, 
and that to-morrow morning, at ten min- 
utes past five, my soul will take its flighc 
into the mystery of mysteries. The deed 
of blood will be avenged. So be it.” 

He ceased, and stared despondently 
into the fire. No one spoke for some 
time; then we did our best to console the 





poor man, assuring him he was merely 
the victim of his own imagination, and 
urging him to shake off his one: ee 
But it was unavailing. He retired sadly 
to the chamber assigned to him, and in 
the morning when we opened it to wake 
him and chaff him about his fears, we 
found him cold in death, an expression of 
the most intense agony still resting on his 
contorted features, and on his throat some 
curious blue spots, looking as if some 
bony hand had clutched long and hard 
around his neck. We buried him under 
a pine-tree, and it was many months be- 
fore I could rid myself of the disagreeable 
sensations produced by this extraordinary 
occurrence. F. S. D. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE COURTS OF THREE PRESIDENTS: 
THIERS, MACMAHON, GREVY. 


WE all read in the newspapers how, on 
the day when the Duke of Albany’s 
lamentable death occurred, M. Jules Fer- 
ry, the French prime minister and secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, gave a dinner- 
party. An Englishmen having expressed 
astonishment that this dinner had not 
been put off, a Frenchman answered by 
asking whether Lord Granville would 
countermand a banquet in case M. Wil- 
son, M. Grévy’s son-in-law, were to die? 
Our countryman seems to have concluded 
that Lord Granville would not let his hos- 
pitalities be interfered with by M. Wil- 
son’s decease; and perhaps he was right. 
M. Daniel Wilson holds more effective 
power than was ever possessed by a 
dauphin of France; but his father-in-law 
is only the chief of a government, not the 
head of a court, and M. Wilson’s exist- 
ence has therefore never been brought 
officially to the cognizance of foreign rul- 
ers. It does not follow, however, that 
because M. Wilson is a private person, 
the.French government is bound to look 
upon the relations of foreign monarchs as 
being exactly in the same position as this 
gentleman. It is more than probable that 
if Marshal MacMahon were still presi- 
dent, the foreign secretary would not have 
given a dinner on the day when a child of 
the queen of England had died suddenly 
on French soil. It is equally probable 


that there would have been no such din- , 
ner if M. Thiers or M. Gambetta had 


been president. 
But presidents are not all alike. In 
their views as to the functions of a repub- 
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lic—in their opinions as to the amount | 


of authority which a republican ruler may 
exercise over his ministers, as to the 
more or less pomp in which he should 
live, as to the etiquette which he should 
enforce, and as to the relations which he 
should personally maintain with the rulers 
of other countries, M. Grévy and his 
predecessors have all differed from one 
another. The three presidents who have 
governed France since 1871 have in fact 
been so dissimilar in their characters, 
tastes, principles, and objects, that it is 
really curious to compare their various 
methods of living and ruling. 

M. Thiers was seventy-four years old 
when he became supreme ruler of France, 
after the siege of Paris. At the general 
election held during the armistice he 
was returned to the National Assembly 
by twenty-seven constituencies out of 
eighty-nine, and the majority of those who 
voted for him certainly did so in the be- 
lief that he would bring about the resto- 
ration of constitutional monarchy. The 
thoroughgoing Republicans had every- 
where joined with the extreme Bonapart- 
ists in voting against him. The quasi- 
national A/édiscite given in his favor came 
from his having been placed on the /istes 
de conciliation drawn up by the Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and that mass of un- 
classified electors who like a strong gov- 
ernment, and rally hopefully round the 
foremost man of the day whoever he may 
be. For eighteen years these electors 
had been the mainstay of the empire; but 
as there could be no question of restoring 
Napoleon III., they accepted M. Thiers 
as the most experienced of living states- 
men, and the only one who seemed to 
have firmness and prestige enough to cope 
with the revolutionary forces. M. Thiers 
also had the support of those moderaté 
Liberals who were Republicans in theory, 
but who, with the fear of Gambetta and 
of the impending Commune before their 
eyes, would have been quite willing in 
the winter of 1871 to welcome a constitu- 
tional monarchy under Louis Philippe II., 
as the best of republics. 

The National Assembly met at Bor- 
deaux, whither M. Gambetta had trans- 
ferred the seat of government after leav- 
.ing Tours. The Grand Théatre was 
prepared for the reception of the depu- 
ties; and M. Thiers, after the first vote 
of the Assembly, which appointed him 
chief of the executive, took up his resi- 
dence at the Préfecture in the apartments 
which M. Gambetta had vacated. 

“Pah! what a smell of tobacco!” he 
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exclaimed, when he strutted into the ex- 
dictator’s study; and presently Madame 
Thiers, her sister Mlle. Dosne, and the 


|solemn M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, added 


their lamentations to his. They had been 
going the round of the house, and found 
all the rooms tenanted by hangers-on of 
M. Gambetta’s government, who had not 
yet received notice to quit, and who hoped 
perhaps that they might retain their posts 
under the new administration. All these 
gentlemen smoked, read Radical newspa- 
pers, refreshed themselves with absinthe, 
or beer, while transacting the business of 
the State; and played billiards * in their 
leisure moments. They were dismissed 
in a pack before the day was over; but 
Madame Thiers decided that it would 
require several days to set the house 
straight; and so M. Thiers’s removal to 
the archbishop’s palace, where Monseign- 
eur Guibert (now cardinal), whom he af- 
terwards raised to the see of Paris, offered 
him hospitality. 

When M. Thiers returned to the pre- 
fectoral mansion, it had been swept and 
garnished, and there was a guard of honor 
on duty to see that no intruders forced 
their way into the chief’s presence, as in 
the free and easy days of the proconsu- 
late. Napoleon-like, M. Thiers at once 
went to inspect this guard, and entered 
into conversation with the private sol- 
diers. 

“Have you been under fire?” he in- 
quired of one. The soldier drew himself 
up, and not liking to say “Sir,” which 
might not be respectful enough, nor 
“ Monsieur le Président,” since the great 
little man before him was not officially 
president, he answered : — 

* Oui, mon Exécutif.” 

Thiers laughed. “Why not that title 
as wellas another?” Repeating the story 
at dinner the same evening, and alluding 
to the “ Avenue de l’I mpératrice ” in Paris, 
which had been called Avenue Uhrich f 
during the siege, he observed: “In view 
of dynastic and other changes, it would 
be simpler to call it once and for all, A ve- 
nue of the nearest female relative to the 
Chief of the Executive power.” t 

* M. Dufaure, whom M. Thiers appointed minister 
of justice, went to Paris to take formal possession of 
his official residence in.the Place Vendéme, and found 
that a billiard table had been introduced there during 
the ——. The sight almost choked him. * Un bil- 
lard 4 la grande Chancellerie! ’? he exclaimed. ‘* Otez 
tout de suite ce meuble d’ estaminet.”’ 

t General Uhrich was the commander of Strasburg. 
Afterwards, when the Parisians learned that his de- 
fence of this citadel had not been so brilliant as they 
had no they took his name from the avenue. It 


is now called Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
+ “ Avenue de la Parente la plus proche du Chef du 
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At this time there was no suspicion 
among politicians that M. Thiers had 
serious thoughts of founding a republic. 
His government was composed mostly of 
Royalists, who were anxious for a fusion 
between Henri V.and the Orleans princes. 
All the scholarly doctrinaires who during 
the empire had written for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and the Fournal des Dé- 
dats, had been appointed to prefectships 
and posts in the diplomatic service; and 
in the drawing-rooms of the Duchesse 
Decazes, the Comtesse d’Haussonville, 
and the Comtesse de Rémusat, who had 
all three come to Bordeaux to open 
political salons, the prospects of fusion 
formed the staple topic of conversation. 
M. Thiers himself never spoke of the 
republic at Bordeaux, and he went counter 
to the Republicans on the two points which 
they considered of vital importance to 
their party; that is, he refused to move 
that the Assembly should be dissolved 
after the peace with Germany had been 
voted, and he would not hear of Paris be- 
coming again the seat of the government 
and legislature. His own preferences 
inclined to Fontainebleau as a political 
capital; but he did not object to Blois. 
He was opposed to Versailles because of 
the reactionary significance that would be 
attached to the establishment of the gov- 
ernment in the city of Louis XIV.; Ver- 
sailles, however, was obviously the most 
convenient place, and the Royalists were 
powerful enough to enlist public opinion 
in favor of it. Then, to the great indigna- 
tion of Madame Thiers, the Royalists at 
once took measures to prevent M. Thiers 
from sleeping in the grand monarch’s bed- 
room. The chateau, they said, was to 
become the abode of the legislature; the 
State rooms must be devoted to the use 
of members; and the private apartments 
should be occupied by the president of 
the Assembly, M. Grévy. 

M. Thiers would, no doubt, have liked 
very much to sleep in Louis XIV.’s bed, 
and to have for his study that fine room 
with the balcony, on which the heralds 
used to announce the death of one king 
and the accession of another in the same 
breath. His secretary and faithful ad- 
mirer, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, went 
about saying that it was fitting the “ na- 
tional historian ” should be lodged in the 
apartments of the greatest of the kings ; 
Pouvoir Exécutif.” This reminds one of a joke made 
by the Legitimists during the republic of 1848. The 
Piace Royaie in Paris had been renamed *“* Place des 
Vosges.””. Upon this the Royalists took to calling the 


Grand Opéra (under the kings, Académie Royale de 
Musique) ** L’ Académie des Vosges de Musique.” 





but this idea did not make its way at all. 
M. Thiers ended by saying that the rooms 
were too large, while Madame Thiers de- 
spised them for being full of draughts 
and having chimneys which smoked. 
Nevertheless, M. Thiers was nettled at 
seeing that the Republicans objected 
quite as much as the Royalists to see 
him occupy the royal apartments. “ Stu- 
pid fellows!” he exclaimed on seeing a 
caricature which represented him as a 
ridiculous pigmy, crowned with a cotton 
nightcap, and lying in an enormous bed 
surrounded by the majestic ghosts of the 
Bourbon kings. Then half-angry, half- 
amused, he ejaculated with his usual vi- 
vacity: “Louis XIV. was not taller than 
I, and as to his other greatness I doubt 
whether he would ever have had a chance 
of sleeping in the best bed of Versailles if 
he had begun life as I did.’* Shortly 
after this, M. Mignet meeting Victor 
Hugo spoke to him in a deprecating way 
about the fuss which had been made over 
this question of the royalapartments. “I 
don’t know,” answered the poet. “Des 
idées de dictature doivent germer sous ce 
ciel-la.” (Ideas of dictatorship would be 
likely to sprout under that tester.) This 
was reported to Thiers, who at once cried: 
“T like that! If Victor Hugo were in my 
place, he would sleep in the king’s bed, 
but he would think the dais too low and 
have it raised.” 

M. Thiers went to reside at the Préfec- 
ture of Versailles; and soon the outbreak 
of the Communist rebellion caused the 
chateau to be filled with a very motley 
collection of lodgers. For weeks the su- 
perb Galerie des Glaces, where the kings 
had held their revels, and where latterly 
William I, of Prussia had been proclaimed 
emperor of Germany, was used as a dor- 
mitory for deputies who could not afford 
to pay the high prices that were then be- 
ing asked for rooms in Versailles. Some 
of the lower apartments were converted 
into ambulance wards. M. Grévy, appro- 
priating only a small suite for his own use, 
left Louis XIV.’s bedroom to the sittings 
of the finance committee. Versailles so 
overflowed with refugees from Paris that 
every spare room in every house was 
requisitioned. M. Thiers lodged more 
than twenty of his own friends at the Pré- 
fecture, and gave them a daily breakfast 
of café au lait or chocolate. For their 


* Compare this with the retort of Fléchier, Bishop 
of Nimes, upon a nobleman who twitted him with being 
a chandler’s son: “ Yes, it’s true my father made cane 
dies, and judging you by your wit, I should think that 
if your father had brought yox up to the same trade you 
would have gone on making candles all your life.’ 
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other meals they had to go to hotels, as 
Madame Thiers would not be put to the 
trouble and expense of providing a fable 
@’héte for her lodgers, while on the other 
hand she could not with propriety ask 
them to pay for their board. 

During this miserable period of the sec- 
ond siege of Paris there was of course no 
attempt at display in M. Thiers’s house- 
hold, and very little etiquette. M. Feuil- 
let de Conches, who had been master of 
the ceremonies to Napoleon III., was al- 
lowed to retain his post as introducer of 
ambassadors; but it was a sinecure, for 
when ambassadors or other great people 
wanted to see the chief of the executive 
they introduced themselves. M. Thiers, 
who had done not a little to aggravate 
the Communist outbreak by his obstinate 
blundering in dealing with the first de- 
mands of the insurgents, and afterwards 
by his error in abandoning some of the 
best forts round Paris to them,* was oc- 
cupied every day, and all day, in confer- 
ring with generals and giving explanations 
to parliamentary committees. The rapid- 
ity with which he organized an army for 
the attack on Paris was certainly admira- 
ble, but it must not be forgotten that he 
only kept his place at the head of the gov- 
ernment by appealing to the support of 
Conservatives of all shades, and while so 
doing he played a double game. He 
gave the Conservatives to understand that 
when he had put down the Communist 
insurrection he would join in setting up 
such a government as might be desired 
by the majority in the Assembly; mean- 
time he assured the emissaries of the 
Commune that he would not suffer the 
monarchist factions to overthrow the re- 
public. 

There is this much to be said, that if he 
had not proffered this pledge to the Com- 
munists, he would have left them the ap- 
pearance of a justification for their rebel- 
lion; while on the other hand, if he had 
not misled the Conservatives they would 
have forced him to resign, and setting an 
avowed Royalist — probably General 
Changarnier —in his place, they would 
have arrayed the whole of the Republican 
party on the side of the Commune, and 
widening the issues of the civil war, would 
have made it spread all over France. 
General Changarnier was deeply dis- 
gusted at not being appointed to the com- 

* M. Thiers actually signed the order for the evacua- 
tion of the Mont Valérian, and was with-difficulty per- 
suaded to withdraw it. Had the insurgents obtained 
possession of this fortress Versailles would have lain 


under their guns, and it is impossible to calculate how 
the rebellion would have ende 
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mand of the Versailles army. A vain 
little coxcomb and intriguer, who, on the 
strength of a few Algerian victories, was 
not ashamed to brag of his victorious 
sword,* he brought to bear on Thiers all 
the weight of — plots and drawing- 
room influence, and it is a wonder how 
Thiers resisted this formidable pressure. 
He did so by giving the supreme com- 
mand to Marshal MacMahon, and the hero 
of Magenta was deeply touched at this 
proof of confidence. MacMahon had been 
taken prisoner at Sedan, but fortunately 
for his fame he had been severely wound- 
ed, and he had also the splendid charge of 
the Cuirassiers at Reichshofen to his 
credit. Nevertheless he had come back 
from Germany, limping, haggard, and 
almost heart-broken to think that all the 
reputation he had won as a soldier in his 
earlier years was gone; so that when 
Thiers sent for him and made him com- 
mander-in-chief he burst into tears. 
Thiers himself was much affected. “I 
thank you from the depth of my heart,” 
said MacMahon, “for giving me this op- 
portunity of retrieving my military hon- 
or. 

The appointment of MacMahon, who, 
though a marshal of the second empire, 
was an ex-royal Guardsman of Charles 
X., and a Legitimist by education and 
family connections, both on his own and 
his wife’s side—this appointment was 
satisfactory to all sections of the Con- 
servative party. It moreover rallied the 
entire army, and from the moment when 
it was made, the doom of the Commune 
was settled. But, relieved of his fears as 
to the possible triumph of the crew of 
ruffians and madmen who had got posses- 
sion of Paris, M. Thiers became dis- 
tracted by personal anxieties about the fate 
of his mansion in the Place St. Georges, 
and all the books and art treasures which 
he had collected in it. Those who saw 
him at this period will remember his pa- 
thetic consternation when the Commune 
issued its decree for the demolition of his 
favorite house, and the dispersal of its 
collections. As for Madame Thiers and 
Mlle. Dosne, they tried everything that 
feminine energy and despair could sug- 
gest to avert the threatened calamity. All 
persons who were believed to hold any 
tittle of influence over members of the 
Commune, were adjured to bestir them- 
selves to prevent an act of vandalism 
which these devoted ladies feared might 


* He said more than once: “ Mon épée habituée a 
vaincre.”’ 
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shorten M. Thiers’s life. Nothing came 
of this activity, for the house was razed to 
the ground, its contents were stolen and 
scattered right and left; but when the 
mischief had been consummated, M. 
Thiers bore his loss with a stoicism which 
had hardly been expected. 

His collections were very fine, and it is 
to be noted that he had always been most 
chary of showing them to strangers. He 
would never lend them to public exhibi- 
tions lest they should get damaged, and 
when persons unknown to him applied 
for permission to view them, a polite letter 
of excuse, signed by a secretary, was the 
invariable reply. The painter Courbet, 
who acted as fine-art minister to the Com- 
mune, was astounded when he made his 
first survey of M. Thiers’s treasures, and 
he valued the bronzes alone at £60,000. 
There was among them a horseman on a 
galloping steed, attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci; and two bronze mules’ heads, 
found in a vineyard of Dauphiné, and 
supposed to be the ornaments of a Roman 
armchair, were wonderful specimens of 
Greek art, as it was believed. But M. 
Thiers’s assemblage of rare Persian, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese objects, was also 
nearly unique. His lac cabinets were 
only rivalled by those in the Apollo Gal- 
lery of the Louvre, presented to Marie 
Antoinette by the Jesuit missionaries. 
After the overthrow of the Commune, 
Madame Thiers and her sister spent 
months in driving about to all the brica- 
brac shops in Paris, and identifying the 
curiosities which had been looted from 
their house. As they prudently paid all 
that the dealers demanded, and asked no 
questions, they were pretty successful in 
their searches, and most of the stolen ar- 
ticles gradually found their way back to 
M. Thiers’s new mansion, which was built 
at a cost of £40,000, voted by the Nationl 
Assembly.* 

The horrible year 1871 was followed by 
one of perfect peace and great prosperity. 
The Royalists by their divisions — and 
thanks, also, to the Comte de Chambord’s 
obduracy —had lost the chance of restor- 
ing the throne, which presented itself -to 
them after the Commune, when the whole 
country was sick of civil war. The re- 
public remained standing because its 
enemies could not agree as to how it 
should be suppressed. M. Thiers as- 


* The dealers were not extortionate in their charges 
to Madame Thiers; some who had bought the stolen 
property in good faith, honestly restored it without ac- 
cepting payment, Altogether, Madame Thiers had to 
disburse about £ 12,000, 
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sumed the title of president; he was the 
undisputed master of France, and to those 
who had no knowledge of his restless 
character and incapacity for governing 
quietly, it looked as if he would maintain 
his ascendency to his life’s end. In that 
year 1872, the enormous war indemnity 
exacted by Germany was paid off by the 
raising of a loan which might have been 
covered ten times over if all the applica- 
tions for scrip had been accepted. Money 
seemed to gush from every pocket. The 
Germans who commenced their evacua- 
tion of the French territory, left behind 
them a nation that was re-flowering like a 
huge plantation in the spring which fol- 
lows a hard winter. Trade revived. The 
traces of war and civil strife were effaced 
with amazing promptness from the streets 
of Paris; the army and all the public ser- 
vices were reorganized, and to crown 
these blessings, the land yielded such a 
harvest as had not been seen for half a 
century. M. Thiers was never much ad- 
dicted to religious emotion, but when on 
a Sunday in July the news came to him 
by telegram of the glorious gathering in 
of corn throughout the soutlr of France, 
he was quite overcome. “ Remercions 
Dieu /” he cried, clasping his hands. 
“ Ti nous a entendus, notre deuil est fini.” * 

M. Thiers was then living at the Ely- 
sée. He continued to reside at the Pré- 
fecture of Versailles during the sessions 
of the Assembly, but he came to the 
Elysée during the recess, and he kept a 
certain kind of state there. It was quite 
impossible, however, for such a man to 
submit to any of the restraints of etiquette. 
He was a dourgeois to the finger-tips. His 
character was a curious effervescing mix- 
ture of talent, learning, vanity, childish pet- 
ulance, inquisitiveness, sagacity, ecstatic 
patriotism, and self-seeking ambition. He 
was a splendid orator, with the shrill 
voice of an old costerwoman; a savant, 
with the presumption of a schoolboy; a 
kind-hearted man, with the irritability of 
a monkey; a masterly administrator, with 
that irrepressible tendency to meddle with 
everything, which worries subordinates, 
and makes good administration impossi- 
ble. He was a shrewd judge of men, and 
knew well how they were to be handled, 
but his impatience prevented him from 
acting up to his knowledge. He had a 
sincere love of liberty, with all the in- 


* He quoted that grand verse from Isaiah: ** Thy 
sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw her light, for the Lord shall be thine ever- 
lasting, ight, and the days of thy mourning shall be 
ende 
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stincts of a despot. He was most charm- 
ing with women, understood their power, 
and yet took so little account of it in his 
serious calculations that he often offend- 
ed, by his Napoleonic brusqueness, ladies 
who were in a position todo him harm, 
and did it. 

M. Feuillet de Conches had to give up 
M. Thiers as hopeless. What was to be 
done with .a president who, at a ceremo- 
nious dinner to ambassadors and minis- 
ters, would get up from table after the 
first course and walk round the room, dis- 
cussing politics, pictures, the art of war, 
or the dishes on the menu? M. Thiers’s 
own dinner always consisted of a little 
clear soup, a plate of roast meat — veal 
was that which he preferred — some 
white beans, peas, or lentils, and a glass 
saucer of jam—generally apricot. He 
got through this repast, with two glasses 
of Bordeaux, in about a quarter of an 
hour, and then would grow fidgety. “ Zst- 
ce bon ce que vous mangez la?” he would 
say to one of his guests, and thence start 
off on to a disquisition about cookery. 
Telegrams were brought to him at table, 
and he would open them, saying, “I beg 
your pardon, gentlemen, but the affairs of 
France must pass before everything.” 
If he got disquieting news he would sit 
pensive for a few moments, then call for 
a sheet of paper and scribble off * instruc- 
tions to somebody, whispering directions 
to his major-domo about the destination 
of the missive. 

But if he received glad tidings, he 
would start from his chair and frisk about, 
making jokes, his bright grey eyes twin- 
kling merrily as lamps through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles. After dinner there 
was always a discussion, coram hospitibus, 
between him and Madame Thiers as to 
whether he might take some black coffee. 
Permission to excite his nerves being in- 
variably refused, he would wink, laughing, 
to his friends, to call their attention to 
the state of uxorious bondage in which 
he lived, and then retire to a high arm- 
chair near the fire, where he soon dropped 
off to sleep. Upon this, Madame Thiers 
would lay a forefinger on her lips, saying, 
“ Monsieur Thiers dort ;” ¢ and with the 
help of her sister she would clear the 

* So long as a German soldier remained on French 
soil he used paper with a deep black border. He wrote 
with quill pens and his hand was almost illegible—the 
letters thick, splashy, and half-formed, the lines un- 
even, the paper covered with scratches and blots. 

+ She always called him Monsieur Thiers even in 
private life. Nobody ever heard her address him as 


Adolphe. Contrary to French usage, his visiting cards 
were inscribed Monsieur Thiers. 
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guests into the next room, where they 
conversed in whispers while the president 
dozed —a droll little figure with his chin 
resting on the broad red riband of his 
Legion of Honor, and his short legs dan- 
gling about an inch above the floor, It 
was always very touching to see the care 
with which M. Thiers’s wife and sister-in- 
law ministered to him. The story has 
been often told of how M. Thiers having 
been forbidden by doctors to eat his fa- 
vorite Provengal dish of drandade (fish 
cooked with garlic), M. Mignet, the histo- 
rian, used to smuggle some of this mess 
enclosed in a tin box into his friend’s 
study, and what a pretty scene there was 
one day when Madame Thiers detected 
these two fréres provencaux enjoying the 
contraband dainty together. 

M. Thiers had naturally a great notion 
of his dignity as president of the republic, 
and he was anxious to appear impres- 
sively on all State occasions; but the 
arrangements made to hedge him about 
with majesty were always being discon- 
certed by his doing whatever it came into 
his head todo. His servants were dressed 
in black, and he had a major-domo who 
wore a silver chain and tried to usher 
morning visitors into the president’s room 
in the order of their rank; but every now 
and then M. Thiers used to pop out of his 
room, take stock of his visitors for him- 
self, and make his choice of those whom 
he wished to see first. Then the most 
astonishing and uncourtly dialogues would 
ensue : — 

“ Monsieur le Président, this is the third 
time 1 have come here, and I have waited 
two hours each time.” 

“ My friend, if you had come to see me 
about the affairs of France, and not about 
your own business, we should have hada 
conversation long ago.” 

At the Elysée M. Thiers’s study was the 
Salle des Souverains, formerly the Salon 
de Travail, where Napoleon I. planned 
his Waterloo campaign, and where he 
signed his abdication. It is furnished in 
Louis XV. style, with Beauvais tapestry; 
the adjoining room was Napoleon’s dépét 
de cartes géographiques. Here Louis Na- 
poleon, Generals St. Arnaud and Magnan 
arranged, with a large map of Paris before 
them, the military operations of the coup 
@’état. In M. Thiers’s time it served as 
a library, and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
generally sat there editing the Fournal 
Officiel, or giving the finishing academical 
touch to the letters which were sent out 
to all and sundry in M. Thiers’s name. 

Precedence was always given by M. 
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Thiers to journalists, hswever obscure 
they might be. Ambassadors had to wait 
while these favored ones walked in. A 
journalist himself, the quondam leader- 
writer of the Vasional extended the most 
generous recognition to the brethren of 
his craft, but he also did this because he 
was wide awake to the power of the press, 
and had generally some service to ask of 
those whom he addressed as mes chers 
colldgues. He had such a facility for writ- 
ing that when a journalist came to him 
“ for inspiration ” he would often sit down 
and dash off in a quarter of an hour the 
essential paragraph of a leader which he 
wished to see inserted. At the time of 
the Paris election of April, 1873, when 
his friend the Comte de Rémusat, then 
foreign secretary, was the government 
candidate with the insignificant M. Baro- 
det opposing him, a writer on the Figaro 
called at the Elysée and M. Thiers wrote 
a whole article of a column’s length for 
him. It was printed as a letter in leaded 
type with the signature, Un vieux bour- 
geois de Paris ; and a very sprightly letter 
it was, which put the issues lying between 
M. de Rémusat and his Radical adversary 
in the clearest light. However, the elect- 
ors of Paris acted with their usual fool- 
ishness in preferring an upstart to a man 
of note, and within a month of this M. 
Thiers resigned in disgust. 

M. Thiers with his oddities was popular 
among the dourgeoisie and the honest sec- 
tion of the working classes, and he might 
have remained in the presidential chair 
till his death if he had not been of such 
fretful humor and meddlesome disposi- 
tion. There is this to be owned of him, 
that no French ruler, not even Napoleon, 
chose public servants better. The offi- 
cials whom he appointed were always 
eminently qualified for their posts, both 
by their attainments and characters, and 
yet he could seldom let them alone. 
There were only two of his ministers 
whom he left pretty much to themselves, 
— M. Dufaure, because this gentleman 
was of cantankerous mood, and did not 
like to be meddled with ; and M. Jules 
Simon, whom he trusted with unusual 
heartiness. But M. Thiers lowered his 
dignity by receiving police spies and giv- 
ing them instructions without the sanction 
of the minister of the interior. He cor- 
responded directly with some of France’s 
representatives abroad, and used to get 
information from them before it was 
communicated to the Foreign Office. He 
patronized inventors and engineers, and 
forced their schemes upon the considera- 


tion of the public works department 
without any reckoning of expense or con- 
venience. A fine-art critic of perfect taste, 
he was anxious to encourage artists; but 
it came to pass that his portrait was 
painted by a very promising artist, Mlle. 
Nélie Jacquemart,* and from that time 
this lady became his counsel on art ques- 
tions. His conversations with her degen- 
erated too often into mere studio gossip, 
which though amusing to those who heard 
it (and it was always carried on most pub- 
licly in the presidential drawing-room on 
reception nights), had indirectly the bad 
effect of making M. Thiers adopt sugges- 
tions which brought him into perpetual 
conflict with the Ministére des Beaux- 
Arts. But the gravest of all the mistakes 
which M. Thiers committed as a ruler, 
was that, being president, he retained his 
seat in the Assembly as member for Paris, 
and spoke in debates. This he ought 
never to have done. As president, living 
in his palace and communicating with the 
legislature through his ministers, he 
would have been inexpugnable; but he 
chose to be his own prime minister, and 
had to bear the ups and downs of parlia- 
mentary warfare. 

We recollect the day on which he was 
overthrown, the 24th May, 1873. The 
Monarchists were half afraid to depose 
him ; the Republicans did not believe that 
he really meant to go. If he had told 
the Assembly that they no longer repre- 
sented the nation and that he insisted 
upon an appeal to the people being made, 
a dissolution must have taken place and 
he would have triumphed on that occasion 
again as on many others. But Thiers 
was incensed with the Republicans for 
having elected M. Barodet, and out of 
patience with them for their general way- 
wardness, turbulence, and disobedience. 
His last speech as president was a denun- 
ciation all round, delivered with a strange 
mixture of senile captiousness and ju- 
venile vigor, and quite a panic spread 
among the Republicans when, on the di- 
vision which followed this speech, the 
government was found to be in a minority 
of fourteen votes. M. Thiers resigned at 
once. He weil knew that so far as could 
then be foreseen his resignation would be 
the death of the republic, and he seems 
to have hoped that there would be a 
mighty demonstration of public opinion in 


* Mile. Jacquemart attained celebrity by her por- 
traits of M. Duruy and Marshal Canrobert, Her 





portrait of M. Thiers, in an ill-cut brown coat, and 
| with a grim face, was not so good, but somehow M. 

Thiers took a fancy to it, probably because it gave him 
| an expression of iron will quite contrary to his nature. 
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his favor when his resolve became known. 
And there would have been such a demon- 
stration if the Assembly had adjourned 
till the Monday after its vote. But the 
Monarchists had taken their measures so 
that there should not be a single day’s 
interregnum. A few weeks before, they 
had cleverly driven out M. Grévy from 
the presidentship of the Assembly by set- 
ting up a member to defy him, and having 
put M. Buffet into the chair they had a 
president on whom they could rely. M. 
Buffet conducted all the proceedings of 
the 24th May @ /a militaire. In defiance 
of Republican protests three sittings were 
held, and the papers which on the morning 
of the 25th chronicled the details of M. 
Thiers’s resignation, reported at the same 
time that Marshal MacMahon had been 
elected president in his stead. 

Marshal MacMahon accepted the presi- 
dency without any desire to retain it. If 
anything seemed certain at the time of 
his accession, it was that Legitimists and 
Orleanists would soon patch up their dif- 
ferences and that a vote of the Assembly 
would offer the crown to Henry V. The 
ministry formed under the auspices of the 
Duc de Broglie labored to bring about 
this consummation, and the marshal was 
prepared to enforce the decrees of the 
Assembly whatever they might be. At 
the same time he established his house- 
hold at once on a semi-royal footing, as 
though he intended there should be at 
least a temporary court to remind French 
noblemen of old times, and to give them 
a foretaste of the pomps that were com- 
ing. M. Thiers had been a bourgeois 
president ; the Marshal-Duke of Magenta 
was a grand seigneur. Under Madame 
Thiers’s frugal management the £36,000 
a year allowed to the president sufficed 
amply to cover all expenses; under the 
Duchess de Magenta’s management the 
presidential income did not go halfway 
towards defraying outlay. The marshal 
had a comfortable private fortune (not 
equal to M. Thiers’s), but he was only en- 
abled to hold such high estate in his office 
by means of the assistance pressed upon 
him by wealthy relatives.* 

The first signs of returning splendor at 
the Elysée were seen in the liveries of the 
new president’s servants. Instead of black 
they wore grey and silver, with scarlet 
plush, hair-powder, and on gala occasions 
wigs. M. Thiers, when he went to a pub- 
lic ceremony, drove in a substantial landau, 


* The Duchess of Magenta is a daughter of the Duke 
de Castries, and her family are connected by marriage 
with two of the richest bankers of Vienna. 
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with mounted escort of the Republican 
Guard, and his friends — he never called 
them a suite — followed behind in vehicles 
according to their liking or means. Mar- 
shal MacMahon with the duchess and 
their suite were always enough to fill three 
dashing Jandaus. These were painted 
in three or four shades of green, and lined 
with pearl grey satin; each would be 
drawn by four greys with postilions in 
grey jackets and red velvet caps; and the 
whole cavalcade was preceded and fol- 
lowed by outriders. Going to reviews, 
however, the marshal of course rode, and 
this enabled him to make a grand display 
with his staff of aides-de-camp. M. Thiers 
had a military household of which his 
cousin General Charlemagne was the 
head; but this warrior never had much to 
do, and it was no part of his business to 
receive visitors. Anybody who had busi- 
ness with M. Thiers could see him with- 
out a letter of audience by simply sending 
up a card to M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. 
Marshal MacMahon, on the contrary, was 
as inaccessible as any king. Visitors to 
the Elysée in his time were passed from 
one resplendent officer to another till they 
entered the smiling presence of Vicomte 
Emmanuel d’Harcourt, the president’s sec- 
retary, and this was the me plus ultra. 
Against journalists in particular the mar- 
shal’. doors were inexorably locked. So 
far as a man of his good-natured temper 
could be said to hate anybody, the Duke 
of Magenta hated persons connected with 
the press. For ail that, he did not object 
altogether to newspaper tattle, for whilst 
he read the Fournal des Débats every 
evening from a feeling of duty, he perused 
the Figaro every morning for his own 
pleasure. ~ 

The sumptuous ordinance of Marshal 
MacMahon’s household was rendered 
necessary in a manner by the shah of 
Persia’s visit to Paris in 1873. It is a 
pity that M. Thiers was not in office when 
this constellated savage came to ravish 
the courts of civilized Europe by his dia- 
monds and his haughtily brutish manners, 
for it-would have been curious to see the 
little man instructing the shah, through 
an interpreter, as to Persian history or 
the etymology of Oriental languages. In 
the marshal, however, Nasr-ed-Din found 
a host who exhibited just the right sort 
of dignity ; and all the hospitalities given 
to the shah both at Versailles and Paris 
—the torchlight procession of soldiers, 
the gala performance at the Opera, the 
banquet at the Galerie des Glaces — were 
carried out on a scale that could not have 
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been excelled if there had been an empe- 
ror onthe throne. In the course of the 
banquet at Versailles the shah turned to 
the Duchess of Magenta and asked her 
in a few words of French, which he must 
have carefully rehearsed beforehand, why 
her husband did not set up as emperor? 
The duchess parried the question with a 
smile; but perhaps the idea was not so 
far from her thoughts as she would have 
had people imagine. 

Throughout the autumn of 1873 the 
restoration of Henri V. seemed so immi- 
nent that the Republican weavers of Lyons 
were employed in executing immense or- 
ders from Parisian mercers, for silks with 
lilies embroidered on them; and a famous 
carriage-builder was commissioned to 
make three state coaches that were to be 
used for the new king’s triumphant entry 
into Paris. A day came when the royal 
orb lay like a ball at the Comte de Cham- 
bord’s feet. His friends had decided, after 
long plotting, that the best thing he could 
do would be to present himself in the hall 
of the Assembly and be there saluted king 
by acclamation. Everything was to be in 
readiness for this coup de thédtre. The 
minister of war, the prefect of police, the 
president himself, were all privy to the 
scheme. ‘There would be guards on duty 
to crush any Republican resistances, and 
a whole army of bill-stickers would be sent 
forth to placard the king’s proclamations 
on the walls of Paris. The Comte de 
Chambord had come privately to Ver- 
sailles, and one evening he paced in men- 
tal agony to and fro in the dining-room of 
his friend M. de Ja Rochette, asking him- 
self whether he should do what his friends 
desired. But he was always Henry the 
Unready. He took flight in the night, 
and three days later issued that queer 
manifesto in which, boasting of his at- 
tachment to his faith and flag, he called 
the white flag Ze drapeau d’Arques et 
@lvry — forgetting that these battles 
were Protestant victories. 

When Henri V. had committed political 
suicide, there was no more chance of a 
Royalist restoration; and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon had to ask the Assembly to con- 
firm him in the presidency fora fixed term 
of seven years. He was not a happy man 
after this, for between the Republicans 
who abused him for never mentioning the 
word “republic” in his speeches and 
messages, and the Royalists who re- 
proached him for not striking a coup 
@’état on their behalf, he was sorely har- 
assed, He hated politics, and his per- 
ceptions as to political necessities were 
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always hazy. For instance, he declared 
that happen what might he would never 
accept M. Gambetta for his minister; and 
this vow naturally forced the leader of the 
Opportunists into a position of irreconcil- 
able enmity. Gambetta, nevertheless, 
evinced considerable tact in never agitat- 
ing for the marshal’s overthrow. When 
he pronounced his famous ultimatum, /7 
Jaut se soumettre ou se démettre, just be- 
fore the general election of 1877, he was 
only laying down the constitutional prop- 
osition that an elected president must 
yield to the wishes of the nation or retire ; 
but he was not anxious that the marshal 
should retire. He often said that it was 
highly desirable that the first Republican 
president should serve out his full term 
so that there might be a regular constitu- 
tional transmission of power to his suc- 
cessor; and when the marshal had, after 
all, surrendered to the Liberal party by 
accepting M. Dufaure as his prime minis- 
ter, M. Gambetta testified his approval by 
attending a party at the Elysée. But this 
did little good. The Duchess of Magenta 
made her stateliest curtsey to the Repub- 
lican leader ; the marshal gave him a civil 
but smileless bow, and Gambetta was 
glad to make a rapid exit from a house 
where he perceived that his presence 
caused more astonishment than pleasure. 

The marshal was asked atter this, 
whether he still persisted in refusing any 
political alliance with Gambetta. ‘ Un- 
questionably,” he said; “we should not 
agree for an hour, then why meet at all?” 
On another occasion he said: “I don’t 
expect my ministers to go to mass with 
me, or even to shoot with me — but they 
must be men with whom I can have some 
common ground of conversation, and I 
shall have none with ce monsieur.” 

This connection of mass and shooting 
was quite in the style of Charles X. At 
the Elysée the marshal attended mass 
every Sunday, and on all great festivals, 
in the handsome subterranean chapel built 
by M. Eugéne Lacroix, the architect of the 
palace. He was always escorted by the 
officers of his household, sometimes by 
one or two of his ministers. The Duch- 
ess of Magenta went to mass every day, 
and appointed a rota of eloquent bishops, 
priests, and monks, to preach Lenten and 
Advent sermons before her just like a 
queen. As for sport, the marshal’s cir- 
cumstances did not allow of his inviting 
great shooting-parties to Compiégne and 
Fontainebleau as Napoleon I]. used to 
do, but he often had small parties to shoot 





in the forest of Rambouillet, and through 
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his military secretary permission was 
given to a good many of his friends, prin- 
cipally general officers, to shoot in the 
other State forests by themselves. The 
marshal always wore his military kepi 
when shooting, but he did not require 
those of his guests who were in the army 
to do the same. At the Rambouillet 
shooting parties there was no etiquette 
beyond this, that precedence was given to 
the zzvités according to their nobiliary 
rank. Dukes had the fas over every- 
body. 

The marshal eventually resigned in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with his 
Liberal ministers on the subject of mili- 
tary appointments. Throughout his presi- 
dentship, there were two points on which 
he was always intractable — army ques- 
tions, and the granting of decorations to 
civilians. His Cabinet councils used to 
be held in the Salon des Souverains at 
the Elysée, and generally he sat at the 
head of the table saying nothing, whilst 
his ministers talked. But whenever they 
touched on the army, he took the leading 
part in the discussions, expressing his 
opinions in the most peremptory language, 
and he did the same as regards decora- 
tions. He did not object to let civilians 
have the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
but he was determined to know all about 
the antecedents of the gentlemen whom 
his ministers recommended for this dis- 
tinction. It was of no use to ask his sig- 
nature for the decoration of any man 
known to be a freethinker. His never- 
failing reply was: “A man who is not a 
Christian does not want a cross.” 

It was a really comical freak of fortune 
that brought M. Jules Grévy to succeed 
Marshal MacMahon. The story goes that 
during the street fighting of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, a law student was kicked by 
one of the king’s officers, for tearing down 
a copy of the ordinances placarded on a 
wall. The officer was armed, the student 
was not; so the latter ran away and lived 
to fight another day. For the officer, as 
it is said, was Patrice de MacMahon, and 
the law student Jules Grévy. After this 
affair, M. Grévy became a barrister, won 
reputation and money by defending jour- 
nalists in State prosecutions, and upon 
the downfall of Louis Philippe was imme- 
diately appointed to something equivalent 
to a prefecture by the provisional govern-, 
ment of the second republic. Next, his 


countrymen in the Jura sent him to sit in 
the Constituent Assembly, and here M. 
Grévy distinguished himself by proposing 
that the new republic, which this assem- 
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bly was deputed to found, should have no 
president, — or rather that the president 
should be a mere prime minister, liable to 
be dismissed at any moment. M. Grévy 
had not cut his wisdom teeth in those 
days. He has since learnt to think that 
it is good fora republic to have a presi- 
dent not amenable to sudden dismissal. 

M. Grévy is a man of talent and great 
moral courage, but he owes his rise to an 
uncommon faculty for holding his tongue 
at the right moment. “I kept silent, and 
it was grief to me,” says the Psalmist. 
M. Grévy may have felt, like other people 
at times, an almost incomparable longing 
to say foolish things; but having bridled 
his tongue he was accounted wiser than 
many who had spoken wisely. Under the 
empire he practised at the bar, continued 
to make money, was elected in his turn 
bdtonnier, or chief bencher as we might 
say, to the order of Advocates, and in 
1868 was returned to the Corps Lézislatif 
by his old electors of the Jura — in which 
department he had by this time acquired 
a pretty large landed estate.* A _ neat, 
creaseless sort of man, with a bald head, 
a shaven chin, and closely trimmed whis- 
kers, he looked eminently respectable. 
The only reprehensible things about him 
were his hat and his hands. He always 
wore a wide-awake instead of the ortho- 
dox chimney-pot, and he eschewed gloves. 
If his hands were cold he put them into 
the pockets of his pantaloons. Some pre- 
tended to descry astuteness in this con- 
tempt for the usages of civilized man, for 
the wide-awake is more of a Radical head- 
dress than a silk hat. But it never oc- 
curred to M. Grévy at any time since he 
first achieved success in life to regulate 
his apparel, his general conduct, or his 
words, in view of pleasing the Radicals. 
At the Revolution of the 4th September, 
1870, he was requested to become a mem- 
ber of the National Defence. No, he 
said; the government must be elected by 
the nation before he could recognize it as 
a lawful one. Throughout the siege of 
Paris he kept repeating the same thing. 
Nothing that was being done was consti- 
tutional. “You are one of those men 
who would make an omelette without 
breaking eggs,” Said Gambetta impatiently 
to him at Tours. ‘ You are not making 
omelettes, but a hash,” replied M. Grévy 
calmly. “All revolutions would be unjus- 
tifiable from your point of view,” contin- 
ued Gambetta. “ You will die in the skin 
of an insurgent,” was all M. Grévy deigned 
to answer. 

* At Mont-sous-Vaudrey. 
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The Assembly elected after the war at 
once chose M. Grévy for its speaker, and 
he took up his abode in the royal palace, 
from which party jealousies had debarred 
M. Thiers. But he did not alter his man- 
ner of life one whit on that account. In 
Paris and Versailles he was to be seen 
sauntering about the streets looking in at 
shop windows, dining in restaurants, or 
sitting outside a café smoking a cigar and 
sipping iced coffee out of a glass. He 
had a brougham, but would only use it 
when obliged to go long distances. It 
often happened that setting out for a drive 
he would alight from his carriage and or- 
der his coachman to follow, and for hours 
the puzzled and disgusted coachman would 
drive at a walking pace behind his inde- 
fatigable master, who took easy strides as 
if he were not in the slightest hurry. M. 
Grévy’s favorite evening pastime in those 
days was billiards, and it is so still. He 
is a first-rate player of the cannon game 
on those small French tables which have 
no pockets. He has been known to make 
more than one hundred cannons at a 
break, and he is sufficiently enthusiastic 
at the game to care not a button with 
whom he plays. Whilst he was president 
of the Assembly the man who came to 
play with him most often upon the private 
table of the palace was M. Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, the Bonapartist. 

M. Grévy made an_ irreproachable 
speaker. Without fear or favor, coldly, 
firmly, he performed his task of keeping 
order over the unruly legislature, and no- 
body could ever accuse him of unfairness. 
His character for justice got so well es- 
tablished that Marshal MacMahon once 
rendered homage to it in a way most 
honorable to them both. This was in 
1877 after the general election, which 
drove the Duc de Broglie’s last ministry 
from cffice. A makeshift Cabinet had 
been formed, but Marshal MacMahon 
was being advised by some of his Con- 
servative friends to dissolve the newly 
elected Chamber, and call the Duc de 
Broglie again to office to prepare another 
general election. He sent for M. Grévy 
and asked him point-blank : “ Do you want 
to become president of the republic?” 

“]’m not in the least ambitious of the 
honor,” answered M. Grévy. 

“TE | were sure you would be elected 
in my stead I would retire,” continued the 
marshal, “ but I don’t know what would 
happen if I were to go.” 

“ My strong advice to you is not to re- 
sign,” said M. Grévy, “only bring an end 
to this crisis by choosing your ministers 





out of the Republican majority, and you 
will be pleased with yourself afterwards 
in having done your duty.” 

“ Well, you are an honest man, and I 
wish there were more like you,” observed 
the marshal, and, having shaken hands 
with M. Grévy, he dismissed him without 
promising to follow his advice. But he 
did follow it the same day. 

There is one point of resemblance be- 
tween M. Grévy and the marshal, for M. 
Grévy is a keen sportsman; but in most 
other things the two differ, though in sum 
M. Grévy differs more from M. Thiers 
than he does from the marshal. His man- 
ner of living at the Elysée is dignified 
without ostentation. His servants do not 
wear grey and scarlet liveries; but the 
arrangements of his household are more 
orderly than those of M. Thiers could 
ever be. His servants in black know well 
how to keep intruders at a distance. No 
mob of journalists, inventors, and place- 
hunters calls to see Mr. Grévy in the 
morning. On the other hand, three or 
four times a week a great number of dep- 
uties, artists, journalists, and officers may 
be seen going into the Elysée as freely as 
if they were entering a club. They do 
not ask to see the president or the latter’s 
secretary, M. Fourneret, but they make 
straight for a magnificent room on the 
ground-floor overlooking the garden, 
which has been converted into a fencing 
saloon, and there they find M. Daniel 
Wilson, /e fi/s de la maison. All these 
habitués, who form the court of the third 
republic, keep their masks, foils, and flan- 
nels at the Elysée and set to work fencing 
with each other as if they were at Gate- 
chair’s or Paz’s. Presently a door opens 
and the president walks in. For a mo- 
ment the fencing stops, the combatants 
all turn and salute with their foils, whilst 
the other visitors stand up. But, with a 
pleasant smile and a wave of the hand, 
M. Grévy bids the jousters to go on, and 
then he walks round the room, saying 
something to everybody, and inviting 
about half a dozen of ihe guests to stay 
with him to breakfast. 

M. Grévy has allowed his beard to grow 
of late, and he is almost always attired in 
evening clothes, with the moiré edge of 
his scarlet cordon peeping over his waist- 
coat. But for the rest he is the same un- 
assuming man as ever, and he takes life 
very easily. Now and then the Cabinet 
meets at the Elysée in the Salle des Sou- 
verains, and he presides over it. It is 
worth observing that in this Salle there 
are the portraits of a dozen sovereigns of 
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the nineteenth century, including Queen 
Victoria, but not a symbol of any kind to 
remind one that it is a republican gov- 
ernment that sits in thisroom. Even the 
master of the house has more in him of 
the constitutional monarch than of the 
president. The Constitution has con- 
ferred upon him large powers which he 
never uses; he seems to keep his eye on 
the portrait of the English queen whilst 
his ministers discourse. Whatever pa- 
pers are offered for his signature he sigas, 
and then it is, Bon jour, Messieurs; au 
revoir, and while the ministers disperse 
the president makes his way to his private 
apartments, where he finds his daughter 
and his grandchild, in whose company he 
somehow takes more delight than in that 
of statesmen. 

Now and then there is a dinner at the 
Elysée, twice a week at least there are 
evening receptions, and about twice in 
the winter there are grand balls. On all 
these occasions everything is done in the 
best possible style, and the president 
discharges his functions of host with a 
serenity which disarms all critscism. He 
says nothing much to anybody, but he is 
the same to all. If by chance he falls 
into deep conversation with any particular 
guest, nobody need suspect that State 
matters are being discussed. The proba- 
bilities are that the president will be talk- 
ing about his last score at billiards and 
the next performance of his new breech- 
loader at Mont-sous-Vaudrey. Moreover, 
what makes M. Grévy more puzzling and 
interesting at once to those who behold 
him so simple in his palace, is the knowl- 
edge which all have, that when his time 
comes for leaving the Elysée he will walk 
out of it as coolly as he went in, without 
wishing that his tenancy had been longer, 
and certainly without doing anything to 
prolong it. His only anxieties will be to 
see that his favorite cues and his gun-case 
suffer no damage at the door. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IN A GREAT TOWN HOSPITAL. 


THERE is something in the monotonous 
regularity of the rows of tidy little white 
beds in a hospital, with their neat white 
coverlets, and the load of misery upon 
each, which at first sight is very depress- 
ing. It is the wonderful variety, however, 
both of the characters of the inmates and 
of the ailments treated, that is their most 
striking characteristic as they become bet- 
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ter known; while the insight there to be 
gained as to the “manners and customs ” 
of the classes for whose dwellings we are 
now trying to legislate, is only too signifi- 
cant of the houses (miscalled “ homes,” 
indeed) from which they come. The 
strange phases of human nature, and hu- 
man suffering in unimaginable forms, the 
manner in which science is utilized to 
remedy that suffering, and the care and 
kindness that strive to alleviate it, make a 
large hospital a most interesting study of 
the best kind of help. It is often here 
that any civilizing influence is first brought 
to bear on the sufferers, that they first 
experience gentle treatment and kindness, 
and come in contact with larger ideals. 

Here are a few experiences during a 
few months in a few beds of a great town 
hospital. 

No. 73 (each occupant is known by his 
number alone) was a tall, strong Irishman, 
a dock laborer, brought in violently drunk, 
wet through, and with a very bad scalp 
wound. He had been helping to unload 
a vessel with casks of spirits, and had 
been “sucking the monkey ” —a favorite 
dodge — when a hole is pierced in a cask, 
when it can be done unobserved, and the 
raw spirits are sucked out with a straw. 
In this case the not unnatural result had 
been that the man had fallen into the 
river, The nurses began to wash and 
prepare the wound for the doctors, but he 
was so drunk that he would scarcely let 
them touch him, and complained bitterly 
of their unkindness. When the doctors 
arrived they began by playing on the 
wound with carbolic spray, used to pre- 
vent it from growing cold, but the patient 
said that it spurted into his face, he be- 
came violent, and declared that he would 
not have anything done to him, for they 
were using him cruelly. 

The doctor grew angry, and sent for the 
porter to help, telling the man that he 
must either have his wound properly 
dressed or leave the hospital; the threat 
would have been difficult to carry out, how- 
ever, for the wet clothes could not be put 
on him, and there were no others to be 
had. The house-surgeon and three stu- 
dents were now standing two on each side 
the bed, when suddenly the patient hit out 
with his powerful arms in their drunken 
strength, threw down the four doctors — 
who, being utterly unprepared for the as- 
sault, went over like ninepins — jumped 
out of bed, and ran across the ward into 
the next in his hospital shirt. The porter 
came in at this moment and stopped him. 
“ Pretty fellow you are!” said the doctor. 
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“Why you’ve been so long in coming 
that the patient might have flung himself 
out of window.” “J fling myself out of 
window! Iam notsuchafool. /am not 
going to hurt myself to please any of you,” 
laughed the man. He was then got back 
into bed, and the doctor sternly ordered 
him to lie still. Perhaps the run had 
quieted him to a certain degree, and he 
submitted at last. The spray, which is 
rather fragrant and refreshing, was used 
again, and again he complained angrily. 
“If he is such a coward as to mind that, 
cover his face with a handkerchief,” said 
the doctor contemptuously. At length 
the dressing was over, and he went to 
sleep. The next morning when the spirits 
were out and the wits were in, he was 
thoroughly ashamed of his conduct, of 
which he could only recollect a small 
portion, but was kindly reminded of the 
rest by the occupants of the beds on 
both sides. He became one of the best 
behaved patients in the ward —tried to 
be helpful to the nurses, and was consid- 
ered “very good company ” by his neigh- 
bors, for whose delectation and his own 
he used to dance jigs and hornpipes as he 
grew better. After he left the hospital 
one of the nurses was startled one day by 
an unrecognizably dirty man rushing out 
of a group of other workmen like himself 
to pour out his thanks in vehement terms. 
I pass over the details concerning the 
next, which was a horrible case of suicide 
—a Spaniard who had attempted to blow 
out his brains in bed and had only par- 
tially succeeded. He lived five or six 
dreadful hours after he was brought in. 
The next occupant of the No. 73 bed 
was a very respectable, well-looking young 
man who had gone to the Alexandra Pal- 
ace with a friend for a day’s pleasure. 
‘““ We went about and about, and we took 
a little of the Irish here, and a little of the 
Irish there, till we had had too much of the 
Irish, and we went on till the latest train 
had left.” He then walked back to Lon- 
don to a little street in the West End. It 
was four in the morning, and the lodging- 
house refused to admit him, so he sat 
down on the step in a _half-drunken sleep, 
and a bitter spring night, to wait till the 
door was opened. He was suffering from 
a cold, and the spirits and the chill to- 
gether brought on violent inflammation of 
both lungs (which is uncommon). A few 
days after his arrival he became delirious, 
and the only person who could manage 
him was a nurse, whom he took for some 
friend of his called “ Minnie.” ‘Thank 
God, I have got one friend here!” he 
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kept on repeating. He set his heart on 
their taking an expedition together. “ Now 
promise me that you will go to the Alex- 
andra Palace with me, Minnie, next week.” 
And as all contradiction enraged him, she 
was obliged to answer, “If you’re well 
enough on Monday, I promise to go,” 
which could be safely done. Whenever 
she was away he became extremely vio- 
lent, and on one occasion rushed off trying 
to escape from the ward, pursed by eight 
men and several of the nurses. At last he 
was secured and carried to the padded 
room where delirious patients are kept. 
He gave an account of what had taken 
place to “ Minnie,” and correctly so far, 
ending, however, with, “One man held 
a revolver and the other a knife over me; 
one said, ‘ Let us blow his brains out,’ and 
the other, ‘ No, jet us cut his throat.’ ” 

He was so heated by the strait-waist- 
coat that the nurse, when she came, undid 
it, with the doctor’s permission — “If you 
think you can manage him.” The bed is 
on the floor, and no chair is allowed in the 
padded room lest it should be used for ag- 
gressive purposes, so that she had to kneel 
when putting on jacket poultices and feed- 
ing him. The friend who had led him into 
mischief came to see him, and was asked 
to bring some jelly to the patient. “It is 
not the least use,” said he, “the nurses 
will take it all away — that is what they are 
here for!” The nurse, who had been 
extremely kind to him, was pained — 
crazy as she knew him to be —and 
showed it. When his visitor was gone he 
looked at her. “Minnie, why do you 
look so scared? Did you think I was go- 
ing to tell? No,no; I ama bad one, but 
not so bad as that!” 

He was thankful for the quiet of the 
padded room, but it was very close, though 
the door is always left open that the nurse 
may summon assistance. “Oh for a 
breath of fresh air!” sighed the poor pa- 
tient, who was a Devonshire man, and he 
was transferred to a small ward, the nurse 
undertaking to keep the peace. 

The chaplain attempted to come to his 
help, but the sight of a strange man made 
the patient ungovernable, and the few 
texts and “ good words ”’ which the nurse 
could slip into the poor, wandering mind 





was all that could be done for him. “If 
| I get over this I'll lead a new life, I’ll not 
|live as I have done,” he repeated. He 
grew worse and worse, and one evening 
'when she was going off duty he said, 
|“ Shake hands, Minnie, I’ll never forget 

you— good-night. Why will you leave 
'me?” Her duty, however, required het 
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to go, and she promised to return to him 
in the morning. “I'll try and live till you 
come back,’ he sighed; but he never saw 
her again, he died within an hour or two 
afterwards. He was so much above the 
usual level of the ‘nmates of the wards 
that his death made quite a sensation 
among the patients, who are generally 
very indifferent to the fate of their com- 
rades. 

Another case of suicide came in at this 
time ; a poor woman whose husband had 
been gaining from four to five guineas a 
week, was suddenly left a widow, with six 
children, one of themababy. After striv- 
ing a little time to support them, she lost 
heart, said she could not see them starve, 
and drank a horrible mixture, like vitriol, 
used for cleaning lamps, to poison herself. 
It burnt the throat and the stomach ina 
fearful manner, but she was carried into 
the hospital immediately, so that measures 
were taken to’ prevent her death. It 
seemed strange that with so many pain- 
less modes of dismissal she should have 
chosen one entailing such frightful suffer- 
ing; but she was evidently completely be- 
side herself; and it was very pathetic 
how she had rushed upon her release 
without bestowing a thought upon the 
pain of the means, “ Anywhere, anywhere, 
out of the world.” “Shall I get over it?” 
she said in a depressed tone when she 
was beginning to improve —it was evi- 
dently not to her a wished-for ending. 
Having been better off she could not bear 
the idea of coming down to being a pau- 
per. Friends, however, turned up when 
it was almost too late, and helped with the 
children. A policeman was waiting for 
her to take her before a magistrate when 
she left the hospital, but the nurses con- 
nived at her going out at an hour when he 
was not there. And here the story ends, 
how she faced her life-struggle again and 
with what results remains forever un- 
known, sunk in the deep tide of misery to 
be found in our great towns. 

No. 47 was a boy of fifteen, with dread- 
ful fits; he foamed at the mouth, he 
twisted and twirled and sometimes threw 
his legs into the air, almost standing on 
his head. At the end of a week, however, 
nurses and doctors began to have their 
doubts, the attacks never came on when 
the doctors were by, and the dead faints 
never took place until he was within safe 
distance of the bed to fall upon. A little 
“spine boy” in the bed opposite early 
suspected him, and used to call out, “ Go 
it, No. 47, you do do it grand; I could not 
come the thing half so well myself!” The 
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doctors are extremely cautious in declar- 
ing that a patient is shamming, by which 
they may get the hospital into bad odor, 
and the boy was allowed to go on for some 
little time. At last the doctor called fora 
wet towel, and gave hima sharpish flick 
on the cheek, in the fit, when the “ insen- 
sible” patient winced, and the next day 
when, by the doctor’s orders, the nurse 
gave him a smart cut with the same wet 
towel, in his “ dead faint,” he howled and 
called out about her cruelty. He was sen- 
tenced to be turned out, and his mother 
was sent for; she arrived in a perfect 
state of fury at the slur cast upon her son, 
declaring that she would appeal to the 
directors, the trustees, the police, and the 
world at large — but go he did. It was 
found that he had been apprenticed, and 
not liking work, he had retired on the 
hospital as a pleasant retreat. He must 
have been a clever boy to imitate the 
symptoms of a fit so as to deceive both 
doctors and nurses for even so long. 

Drunkenness is the cause of two-thirds 
of the accidents, and a great portion of 
the illnesses that come into hospital. No. 
46 was a man who came in drunk, with a 
broken leg, after an accident. A kind 
friend, drunk like himself, took him on his 
back to carry him tothe hospital, he could 
not, however, walk straight, and fell with 
his burden and upon him, seriously injur- 
ing the broken limb. The drinking be- 
gins before breakfast, and the patients say 
to each other, “I say, old boy, don’t yer 
miss the half-pint” (beer, understood) 
“and the pen’orth ?” (gin, understood). 

A shoemaker, with a good shop and a 
good business, was found dead drunk in 
the gutter, so full of spirits that he was 
dying of suffocation. He was brought 
into the ward, and the students, seeing 
what was the matter, and thoroughly dis- 
gusted, put a screen round him and set to 
work pumping upon him with all their 
hearts, till he was completely wet through. 
He remained two days, till his clothes were 
dry, calling out for his wife, who came to 
see him with a beautiful baby in her arms, 
and took him away; the future which 
probably lay before her and her children 
was a dismal one indeed. 

“ Patients’ friends” are generally a sad 
nuisance, and do much harm. Two or 
three Irishwomen will come and howl and 
shriek over a dying compatriot so as to 
disturb the whole ward, before they can 
be stopped. A tender mother will slip 
oranges and apples intothe bed of a child 
suffering from bad stomach disorders, or 
a wife insinuate a cooked sausage under 
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the coverlet of a man in the worst stage | the bedclothes in a bundle, like an animal. 
of dysentery. Whiskey is the cure for; His language was abominable, and he 
all ailments, and a number of bottles are! sang wicked songs. He would jump out 
not seldom detected. The eatables are! of bed, and shut the windows of the small 
put behind the ward fire in public, that it) ward in which he lay, and when he got 
may not be supposed that nurses profit by | the nurses into trouble about the want of 
their confiscation; the whiskey is poured | ventilation, he always denied that he had 
out of window, and the owners are almost | touched the window. 
in tears at the “sinful waste” of the| “Why don’t you help us with our sing- 
“beautiful” stuff thus recklessly sacri-| ing, as they do in the other wards?” said 
ficed! one of the patients to the nurse. “ Be- 
The next case was a man brought in| cause,” she said, “ you can’t expect me to 
with his throat cut nearly from ear to|sing such things as you are singing,” 
ear. The surgeon asked, “ Is this suicide ; whereupon he struck up the Ze Deum, 
or murder?” “No, sir, not suicide,” said | and she helped him to the best of her 
one of the students, standing by, “it was| power. That afternoon they had none 
one of his friends did it for him,” at which | but proper songs ; the next day, however, 
there was a laugh all round the bed except | the Irishman complained bitterly that 
from the poor sufferer. He was a dock | “the nurses would sing yesterday all that 
laborer who had taken a job at a lower| the others wanted, and if I begin there’s 
rate than a fellow-workman; his rival met | nothing but looks as black as thoonder.” 
him in the street by daylight, and drew a! There is a placard in each ward forbid- 
razor across his throat. The victim fell! ding all swearing, and the nurses tried to 
bathed with blood, but his enemy, not | check his oaths by saying that they should 
feeling sure that he had accomplished his | report him to the authorities. ‘“ Yes,” he 
object sufficiently, gave him a second cut | said; “there you go on, all of you, report- 
even deeper than before. The patient|ing and reporting! We’re not children. 
could not swallow, and could only be fed | You'll find yourselves in the wrong box 
by a tube inserted in the throat. He was! some of these days. What will you say 
suffering already from a bad attack of | if you get a crack on the back of the neck 
bronchitis, and the doctors had hardly|some day as you're passing round the 
any hope of getting him through. With) corner of the street?” He was utterly 
the care and the skilled nursing he recov-| unmanageable, and the doctors were ex- 
ered, however; “but I shall never be my | tremely anxious to get him out of the hos- 
own man again,” he said. Policemen | pital, where he did harm to all in the ward 
were watching him day and night, because | who followed his lead; and at the end of 
if he died the case would become one of | three weeks, to his great disgust, he was 
hanging for his assailant, who had been | sent away, his wounds being very much 
arrested immediately. As soon as the! better. He had complained of everything 
patient was able to stand he was taken in| —of the food, of the dressings, which 
a Carriage to give his evidence, when the | were not at all painful. But the sorest 
aggressor was condemned to a long term| grievance of all was being turned out 
of penal servitude, sooner than the rest. “ Thankful!” he 
To No. 57 there came a great, burly| said; “what should I be thankful for? 
Irishman, with an enormous lump on his! This hospital belongs to the poor, and 
forehead, his eye shut up, and a blow at! you nurses are our paid servants. We 
the back of his head which it was feared | are not going to be thankful to you, you 
might prove serious. He said that he| get your training on us.” 
had fallen from a scaffolding, but the doc- | There were some very bad cases of 
tors felt quite sure that the blows had |skin-disease at this time — (“I wonder 
been received in fighting. He had a| whether Job was suffering from eczema,” 
scowling, bad expression, and came in| 








|said an expert). One of elephantiasis, 
swearing, dirty as the ground, his clothes | which, being rare, was very interesting to 
torn, and his shoes dropping off his feet.| the doctors, and of which the possessor 
The porter put him into a bath, but even| was exceedingly proud, the leg having 
then he was hardly fit to touch. He be-| swelled so that he required a trouser al- 
gan at once making difficulties; he was | most like a petticoat. 

not used, he said, to lie down in the day. | The uncommon cases receive most 
It was with great trouble that he was | attention (not care) from the doctors; ac- 
got into bed, where his huge bulk lay | cordingly the fortunate object takes great 
“like a hippopotamus.” He used to get’ pride in himself. “JZ am an interesting 
rid of the sheets and wrap himself up in| case,” he says to his neighbor, perhaps 
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“a compound fracture,” whose sufferings 
— be far greater, if more commonplace, 
and who sighs and looks on him with 
envy. 

“A compound fracture,” however, be- 
came a public character about this time. 
After trying to save the patient’s leg the 
doctors told him that it must be ampu- 
tated. He was fed up and prepared with 
great care, and was supposed to be in very 
good condition for the operation. His 
wife was warned that it was to take place, 
and she came to see him just before he 
was Carried to the theatre, when she was 
left sitting by his bed to await his return. 
Chloroform was administered, but before 
a knife had even touched him the man 
was dead. There was a terrible “ upset ” 
among the doctors; the ward-sister and 
the nurses were crying as if their hearts 
would break. “You must tell her,” said 
the sister. “I never can do it,” sobbed 
the nurse. At last the sister had to go up 
to the watching woman, widowed within 
the last few minutes, and sitting all un- 
conscious beside the empty bed, to break 
the news. 

The effects of chloroform are strangely 
varied. In general the sickness brought 
on by it produces great depression, but in 
one case a man was brought out of the 
operation theatre singing at the top of his 
voice with excitement. When he reached 
the ward he cried out, “ Chorus, gentle- 
men, chorus!” and every one took up the 
song as they were told, supposing only 
that he rejoiced that the probation time 
was over. 

The things which alarm some of these 
great strong men are very curious. “ Just 
look at that there window-curtain blowing! 
the draught’s enough to kill a man.” A 
bath is looked upon as very dangerous; 
they will do anything to avoid it. “ Why, 
it’ll just be the death of me to be wet all 
over!” or, “I had a bath last night, I 
needn’t go in!” entreats a man who has 
apparently never been washed since he 
was achild. The thermometer for taking 
the “ temperature ” of a patient is looked 
upon with awe. “ Will it hurt me very 
much, nurse?” said a great, heavy dock 
laborer, looking anxiously at the myste- 
rious little instrument. 

Two frightful cases of hydrophobia, 
which came in at not long intervals, illus- 
trated the terrible side which must always 
be in a hospital. The madness which ac- 
companies the disease was so violent that 
it was too much for the nurses to manage, 
and both had to be looked after by the 
porter — both died. 
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The wide catholicity of the help which 
hospitals afford is shown by the number 
of strange nationalities to. be found there 
at different times — black men, yellow 
men, dusky men, pale-faced men, Span- 
iards, Norwegians, East Indians, and men 
of the West, etc., etc. A full-blooded 
negro sailor, who came in fresh from 
Africa, used to strip off his shirt and tie a 
handkerchief round his waist as soon as 
nurses and doctors turned their backs, 
and even rush across the ward in this 
condition; he was .not used to clothes; 
washing was detestable to him, but he 
saved up his butter to oil himself all over 
with. If he was thwarted, he looked as 
if he would put a knife into the offender. 
He was suffering from dysentery, and 
could not endure the starvation from solid 
food which the treatment required, and 
ran away. He was sent back bythe ship’s 
doctor, however, and when asked for the 
reason of his flight, said, ‘“ Abdallah’s 
small boy dead;” but as the sad event 
took place in Africa it hardly seemed rele- 
vant to his escape. 

A mad Chinaman was so conscious that 
he was well off that when he was ordered 
to be taken to the Union he absolutely 
refused to go, and adhered so firmly, 
though quietly, to the floor of the padded 
room that he was only got off with great 
difficulty. He was like a surly dog. 

Another Chinaman, suffering from 
bronchitis, was persuaded one day, as he 
sat on the side of his bed, to unplait his 
tail, and laughed heartily at the surprise 
of the earnest onlookers, to find that it, 
and indeed all other tails (he said), were 
largely composed of false hair and silk, to 
make them look big and important. 

The number of negroes, chiefly sailors, 
to be found in hospital, is great, and points 
to the growing difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient supply of English seamen. It 
shows that the whole nominal strength of 
our merchant service is not to be relied 
on as a reserve for the navy in time of 
war, on which we sometimes seem to 
count. 

A surreptitious addition was made to 
the black population in hospital one day. 
A woman (white) had been admitted for 
some complaint, and her further condition 
was not found out till so late that the 
authorities did not like to send her away. 
The child, when it arrived, turned out a 
full negro, woolly hair, thick lips, color, 
etc., all complete. It was a jolly little 
babe, however, and the sister, who was 
most angry at the clandestine mode of 
its arrival, was so proud of it that she 








often carried it about the wards to be ad- 
mired. 

Even the hurts from wild beasts are not 
unrepresented. A man working in a me- 
nagerie was bitten severely by a bear in 
cleaning out his den, having omitted to 
drive him into the inner cell. His hand 
was hardly human to look at, but as soon 
as he could get out he went back “to stir 
up the bear with a pole,” and he ended by 
declaring that he “would be even with 
him still.” So that as the bear probably 
had his own views on the subject, the 
prospects of peace were not great in the 
den. 

The sufferings of children are always 
very pathetic to witness. No. 73 was a 
poor little boy of seven years old; his 
father, in a drunken fit, was beating his 
wife violently, when the child rushed in 
to try and protect her; the father seized 
him by the legs and threw him over his 
shoulder on to the stone floor behind. 
His head was frightfully injured, and he 
was carried into the hospital, where he 
Jay moaning in delirium for days and days. 
After that he recovered a little, so as to 
be conscious, and was a great pet in the 
ward. The dressings were very painful, 
and the men in the beds round him, who 
did not care much for each other’s suffer- 
ings, were all extremely interested and 
pitiful. 

“ Don’t yer mind, chappie, it’ll soon be 
over, and you’ll be so comfortable after- 
wards; take heart, little un, and then you 
shall sing to us.” 

The child’s songs were very popular, 
particularly one about Jacko, the negro 
boy. ‘There is no fun when Jacko is 
not there,” was the chorus; then all sorts 
of misfortunes happened, “the fiddlers 
fingers won’t go straight; he’ll go and 
bust his bow!” 

The father and mother came to see 
him, to the great indignation of the com- 
pany. The men cried out when they were 
gone, “ He ought to have twenty years” 
(penal servitude, understood). That he 
should beat his wife was natural, and 
probably served her right, but that he 
should so injure his boy was quite outside 
the laws of the game in their eyes. 

The child had not the smallest feeling 
against his father, but he quite agreed 
with this view, and added, “Yes, he 
ought to be in a cook-shop for a month, 
with nothing to eat but the steam he can 
lick off the windows.” He had evidently 
served his apprenticeship to the sight of 
pleasures without the possibility of enjoy- 
ing them. As he grew better he became 
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a little restless, and used to run about, in 
his small hospital dressing-gown, some- 
times with the,temperature thermometer 
tucked under his arm, in and out among 
the beds; it was against orders, but 
neither nurses nor doctors chose to see 
him; the men sometimes interceded for 
him, “Let him run, nurse; it'll do him 
a lot o’ good, poor little chap.” 

He was kept as long as possible, and 
was very sorry to go to the dismal home 
which he was to return to, although the 
mother seemed to be a tolerably respect- 
able, quiet woman. His health was per- 
manently injured, and he never could hope 
to be a strong man. 

Another little thing of six years old, 
and looking even younger, was brought 
in, terribly burnt from sitting up in bed 
smoking “ pretence ” cigarettes in paper. 
The dressing of the wound was so painful 
that he often tried to bite and scratch the 
nurses; but at other times he was a sweet 
little boy, of whom they were all extrenfely 
fond; and one of the nurses used to carry 
him about in her arms like a baby to visit 
the different beds, where he sang his 
little songs, which were very popular — 
“ The girl I did court, and the ring I did 
bought, etc.” 

On one occasion a mere baby was 
brought in with a burn. It had been 
taken first among the children, but was 
suspected of measles, and the doctor or- 
dered it into the men’s ward, as a matter 
of precaution. , 

“TI do not believe it is measles,” said 
the nurse. 

“ What else can it be?” answered the 
doctor. 

“ Flea-bites,” replied she. 

The marks literally touched each other; 
she turned out right; it gives some little 
idea of the dirt of the places from which 
some of the patients come.* The men 
who could walk were always fussing about 
the little cot, giving the baby her bottle, 
etc., etc., and those who were bedridden 
talked of it. 

The presence of child patients in a ward 
is extremely beneficial; the men scruple 
at using bad words or swearing before 


* In one instance, a nurse sent in to help a dying 
woman found only a pudding-dish which could hold 
water to wash her face; in another there was nothing 
but ‘a tea-pot. It must never, however, be forgotten 
that cleanliness is nearly impossible when every house- 
hold operation has to be carried out in one room. It 
is here that the superior comfort of cottages tells most. 
Such overcrowding as cramming a whole family into 
one room is simply unheard of in the country, and 
there is a bit of garden or yard, space in short for the 
various works required, and for the children to play 
and be out of the way. 
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them, and it brings out the best and kind- 
est parts of their nature. In the wards 
where they are to be found, the men are 
always more civilized and better conduct- 
ed. 

There is an open time after tea, when 
the patients are allowed to do what they 
please. Music is the great distraction. 
When a nurse is there and can persuade 
one performer to sing at a time, and the 
rest to join in chorus, the effect is very 
tolerable ; but when each man sings his 
own words to his own tune, and when the 
triangle, the penny whistle, and the jews- 
harp —the only instruments allowed — 
all take their own lines, the uproar of dis- 
cord is tremendous; the pleasure in mere 
noise is evidently great after the enforced 
quiet of so many hours, and it must be 
remembered that many of the patients are 
lads under twenty. There are, however, 
more sedate pastimes — drafts, dominoes, 
and illustrated papers. 

These are a few cases only among the 
thousands of sufferers. The manner in 
which the human atoms rise into the full 
light of hospital publicity, and are helped 
in all the ways that skill and kindness 
can suggest, and then disappear forever 
in the great seething ocean of life, into an 
oblivion as complete as that of death it- 
self, is, however, very sad; not one in 
four or five hundred is ever. heard of 
again. A few return on the visiting days 
to see their friends and thank the nurse 
or doctor, but the population inside and 
outside the hospital changes so rapidly 
that their visits soon cease. 

The hospital itself, however, is anything 
but a sad place. On the women’s side 
those who are married hanker after their 
children and their wretched homes, but 
the men are less troubled by sentimental 
regrets, and are extremely “jolly.” They 
are mostly better off than they have ever 
been in their lives in material comforts; 
they have what is to them very agreeable 
society and a good deal of amusement; 
the nurses are cheerful, and low spirits 
are not the distinguishing feature of young 
doctors. 

The immense change which a great- 
er knowledge of the human frame has 
brought about in medical treatment has 
entirely altered the status of nurses; they 
must be sufficiently trained to carry.out 
the orders of the doctors now, when the 
mere swallowing of drugs has become a 
small part of the cure. External applica- 
tions have taken the place of the old prac- 
tice; bleeding * and blistering are almost 

* It is told of a country practitioner of the last gen- 
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unknown. The use of the microscope, of 
the stethoscope, the taking of the temper- 
ature, are all discoveries of the last score 
of years. The idea of assisting nature to 
restore health has taken the field, con- 
servative surgery has become the rule, 
and the value of good nursing has accord- 
ingly risen in proportion. “This is a 
case for the nurse,’’ says the doctor con- 
tinually, especially in medical cases, after 
giving his orders, which only an intelli- 
gent person on the spot, trained for the 
purpose to understand what is before her 
eyes, could see carried out properly. “To 
put in practice. the instructions she re- 
ceives according to the changing exigen- 
cies at the moment of the sick person” is 
no light task. 

The hospital is a charitable institution 
which may be said to do more good and 
less harm than any other. It does not 
pauperize, and gives help at the most crit- 
ical moment to the sufferers. It is essen- 
tially Christian; there is no trace of any- 
thing of the kind in the ancient religions. 
Hospitals for cats and monkeys existed 
in Egypt and India, but it was as sacred 
characters, sick divinities, that they were 
well treated, not as fellow-creatures. It 
was not till Christianity taught the world 
the value of the individual human life, 
even when distorted and degraded by dis- 
ease and misery, that such institutions 
became possible. It is the more to be 
regretted when we hear of any shortcom- 
ings in “hospital Saturdays” and Sun- 
days, and that the working classes do not 
take more interest in assisting the cause. 
Perhaps, if they could have some share of 
representation on the governing bodies of 
the hospitals, this at least might be to 
some degree remedied. The cause is 
their own, it is for their own benefit, as 
they are strangely slow to perceive. The 
balance sheets of some of the unendowed 
hospitals are somewhat sad reading. In 
one case 20,000/. was asked for to conduct 
the work, which there is small chance of 
raising; and smaller institutions require 
far larger subsidies than they can get. 
A wider field from which to draw their 
resources would greatly assist the harvest 
necessary for the full development of the 
most useful of charities. 

Probably also some small payments 
should be exacted from many who are 
perfectly able to contribute, for assistance 


eration that he said to his assistant, “If you are called 
in during my absence and don’t know what to do, 
bleed.’ In letters of the seventeenth century bleeding 
is prescribed for everything—sore eyes, dyspepsia, 
even small-pox. 
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which/ they receive at present zz forma 
pauperis —an imputation which they 
would resent greatly in any other connec- 
tion. To receive charity, in short, when 
they ought to provide the help for them- 
selves, is to prevent those in real destitu- 
tidn from obtaining as much of the bene- 
fits of the institution as they would other- 
wise do. Many beds are left vacant in 
several of the best of the hospitals because 
the funds are not sufficient to support the 
expense of them, which is indeed a sorry 
sight for those who care for their kind. 
F. P. VERNEY. 


From The Spectator. 
“JOHN BULL ET SON ILE” IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE popularity of Mr. Max O’Rell’s 
pamphlet on English life and manners 
has shown once again how eagerly we 
seek to “see ourselves as others see us.” 
Our ancestors were probably not above 
this natural instinct, but it is unlikely 
that they ever became acquainted with 
the criticism passed upon them by one 
Stephen Perlin,a French ecclesiastic who 
visited England about the year 1553. As 
an instance of how much and how little 
we have advanced during the last three 
hundred years, it may be interesting to 
give some extracts from M. Perlin’s 
sketch, which was published at Paris in 
the year 1558, and dedicated to the Duch- 
esse de Berri. For London M. Perlin 
has nething but praise: “A very beauti- 
ful and excellent city, and, after Paris, one 
of the most beautiful, largest, and richest 
places in the whole world... . This city 
is rich in grocery, in cloth, linens, fish- 
eries, and has one of the most beautiful 
bridges in the world.... There are 
beautiful suburbs, which are even greater 
than the city itself. Their principal 
church is dedicated to St. Paul, which 
they call in their language ‘ Paules;’ and 
when they would say, ‘Which is the way 
to St. Paul’s Church?’ they say, ‘Ow es 
ou est goud ad Paules.’” It is to be ob- 
served, both here and later on, that M. 
Perlin gives his countrymen some curious 
specimens of the English, “as she” was 
“spoke,” of the period. “In this city 
are many beautiful mansions and palaces, 
which are the dwellings of the milors or 
chief nobility.” We have a sad account 
of the English people: One may say of 
the English, they are neither valiant in 
war nor faithful in peace;” and when 





speaking of Calais, so soon to be French 
again, he says: “‘ That the common peo- 
ple are proud and seditious, of an evil 
conscience and unfaithful to their prom- 
ises, is apparent by experience. These 
villains hate all sorts of strangers, and al- 
though they are placed in a good soil and 
a good country, as I have before alleged, 
they are wicked and extremely fickle; for 
at one moment they will adore a prince, and 
the next moment they would kill or crucif 
him. ... It displeases me that these vil- 
lains, in theirown country, spit in our 
faces; although, when they are in France, 
we treat them like little divinities, —in 
which the French demonstrate themselves 
to be of a noble and generous -spirit.” 
These severe strictures may be accounted 
for when we read: “ The people of this 
country have a mortal hatred for the 
French as their ancient enemies, and in 
common call us France Chenesve, France 
Dogue, which is to say, ‘French knaves 
and French dogs.’” M. Perlin was no 
prophet, for he says, ‘ The people of this 
country scarcely ever travel, or but little; ” 
but perhaps not so far wrong when he 
adds, “and are not much given to letters, 
but only to vanity and ambition, and to all 
sorts of merchandise.” 

M. Perlin visited us in troublous times, 
and he gives us a quaint account of 
**Milor Notombellant’s” insurrection, 
prefaced by the remark, “Good Lord, 
what a sedition was I witness to!” This 
is followed by a graphic description of the 
queen's entry into London, when we hear 
of her as “* Madame Mary, Queen of En- 
gland, mounted on a small, white, ambling 
nag.” The princess Elizabeth receives a 
compliment which would have saved its 
author from the penalty of his religion, 
had he been caught in England a few 
years later, “ In truth, a beautiful prin- 
cess.” M. Perlin was no bigot: “The 
queen made use of such horrible punish- 
ments, and by the effusion of human blood 
so established her authority, that every- 
body was astonished and terrified at re- 
maining in the kingdom.... All the 
English preachers left England ... and 
then the Canons of St. Paul’s might be 
seen saying their vespers and mattins as 
in France.” After this the sketch deals 
only with the manners and customs of the 
country and the author’s reflections there- 
on: “In this kingdom are many beautiful 
ships, so handsome are hardly to be seen 
elsewhere in the whole world. ... The 
people of this country make good cheer, 
and dearly love junketting ; and you will 
see many rich taverns, and the tavern- 
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keepers have commonly large purses, in 
which are three or four smaller ones full 
of money, whence you may gather that 
this country is very rich, and that people 
in trade gain more in one week than those 
in Germany or Spain do in a month; for 
here you may commonly see artisans, such 
as hatters and joiners, play at tennis fora 
crown. which is not often seen elsewhere, 
particularly on a working day, and con- 
tinually feasting in a tavern upon rabbits, 
hares, and all kinds of meat. ... Both 
fish and butter are cheap, for I once 
bought nine plaice for a denier; but you 
must understand that the denier is worth 
nine tournois French money, or there- 
abouts, and is called a fent.... The 
men are large, handsome, and ruddy, with 
flaxea hair, being in a Northern latitude. 
Their women, of any estimation, are the 
greatest beauties in the world, and as fair 
as alabaster, without offence to those of 
Italy, Flanders, and Germany be it spoken. 
They are also cheerful and courteous, and 
of a good address. The English in gen- 
era! are cheerful, and great lovers of 
music; for there is no church, however 
small, but has musical service performed 
init. Theyare likewise great drunkards, 
for if an Englishman would treat you, he 
will say, in his language, ‘Vis dring a 
guarta rim Gasquim oim Hespaignol oim 
Malvoysi,’ —that is, ‘Will you drink a 
quart of Gascoigne wine, another of Span- 
ish, and another of Malmsey?’ In drink- 
ing or eating, they will say to you above a 
hundred times, ‘Drind iou,’ which is, ‘1 
am going todrink to you;’ and you should 
answer them in their language, ‘ /p/aigu,’ 
which means, ‘I pledge you.’ If you 
would thank them in their language, you 
must say, ‘God fangue artelay,’ which is 
to say, ‘I thank you with all my heart.’ 
When they are drunk, they will swear 
blood and death that you shall drink all 
that is in your cup, and will thus say to 
you, ‘Bigod, sol drind iou agoudoin,”... 
It is to be noted that in this excellent 
kingdom there is, as I have said, no kind 
of order. The people are reprobates, and 
thorough enemies to good manners and 
letters, for they don’t know whether they 
belong to God or the Devil, —which St. 
Paul has reprehended in many people, 
saying, ‘Be not transported with divers 
sorts of wind, but be constant and steady 
to your belief.’ In this country all the 
shops of every trade are open, like those 
of the barbers in France, and have many 
glass windows. ... In the windows, as 
well in cities as villages, are plenty of 
flowers, and at the taverns plenty of hay 





upon their wooden floors, and many. cush- 
ions of tapestry, on which travellers seat 
themselves. England is remarkable for 
all sorts of fruits, as apricots, peaches, 
and quantities of nuts... . The country 
is covered and very shady, for the lands 
are all enclosed with hedges, oaks, and 
many other sorts of trees, so that in trav- 
elling you seem to be in one continued 
wood. But you will find many little flights 
of steps, which are called ‘amphores.’ 
Over these foot-passengers go, by little 
paths, into the grounds; here horsemen 
cannoi come, but are obliged to keep the 
highroad, among trees and bushes.... 
The English ... consume great quanti- 
ties of beer, double and single, and do not 
drink it out of glasses, but from earthen- 
ware pots with silver handles and covers, 
and this even in houses of middle fortune; 
for as to the poor, the covers of their pots 
are only pewter, and in some places, such 
as villages, their pots for beer are made 
only of wood. The houses of the people 
of this country are as well furnished as 
any in the world.” 

The insecurity of life and property 
seems to have impressed M. Perlin deep- 
ly: “ Likewise, in this country you will 
scarcely find any nobleman some of whose 
relations have not been beheaded. For 
my part (with reverence to my reader), I 
had rather be a hog-driver and keep my 
head, for this disorder falls furiously on 
the heads of great lords. For a while you 
may see these great lords in vast pomp 
and magnificence, and the next instant 
you behold them under the hands of the 
executioner.” In drawing a brilliant, and 
perhaps flattering, picture of his native 
land, which seems, from his account, to 
have been in the golden age at that period, 
he contrasts the justice of the two coun- 
tries: “Its” (France’s) “justice is well 
administered, not tyrannically, as in En- 
gland, which is the pest and ruin of a 
country, for a kingdom should be gov- 
erned not by shedding human blood in 
such abundance as to make it run into 
rivulets, thereby disturbing the good peo- 
ple.” Criminal reform appears to have 
been as much needed then as now: “In 
England, the legal punishments are very 
cruel, for a man is put to death for a 
trifling offence. For a crime which in 
France would be only punished with a 
whipping, a man would here be sentenced 
to death. It is true they have here but 
two sorts of executions, hanging and be- 
heading, and by this means a man is as 
severely punished for a trifling asa more 
heinous offence, which ought not to be, 
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and ig better regulated in France, for 
there ‘are several sorts of torments, ac- 
cordingtothecrime.” M. Perlin is kinder 
to our climate than those who have come 
after him, his only remark on the subject 
being, “In the seaports of this country, 
it ‘rains frequently on account of storms 
at sea.” On the whole, it is to be hoped 
that our visitor enjoyed himself, for he 
concludes the account of his travels with, 
“Tt is good living here, as I found it in 
my time. Let this suffice for England.” 





From The Peoples of the World. 
THE JUGGERNAUT. 

THE Hindoo shrine which is most 
known in Europe is that of Juggernaut, 
Juggernauth, or Jagannat’h. Whohas not 
heard of his car, and of the human beings 
who throw themselves under its ponderous 
wheels? A few words on this celebrated 
shrine may therefore be appropriately 
given here, more especially as the utmost 
absurdity has been written in regard to it. 
The temple is situated in Pooree, or Jug- 
gernaut, in the province of Orissa, about 


two hundred and fifty miles south-west of | 


Calcutta, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
idol contaired in it, which is annually 
dragged in its car in procession. The 
town in which this celebrated procession 
is held is mean, dirty, and badly built. 


The streets are crowded with sacred oxen, | 


who are trained to attack with their horns, 
“in a quiet and measured way,” any in- 
truders on the sacredness of the route. 
Various kinds of monkeys may be seen 
perched on the houses, walls, and trees; 
and in the water-tanks are tame crocodiles, 
which are objects of worship. “The Pa- 
goda of Juggernaut,” writes an eye-wit- 
ness, “is at the endof the principal 
street, which is very wide, and composed 
almost entirely of religious establishments 
with low-pillared verandahs in front, and 
plantations of trees interposed. The tem- 
ple stands within a square space inclosed 
by a lofty stone wall, and measuring six 
hundred and fifty feet on a side. The 
principal entrance is crowded with the 
baskets and umbrellas of the natives, and 
the huts of dried leaves and branches 
which serve as a shelter for a number of 
fakirs, and it opens on a vestibule with a 
pyramidal roof. On each side is a mon- 
strous figure, representing a kind of 
crowned lion. In front is a column of 
dark-colored basalt, of very light and ele- 
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of the monkey-god Hanuman, the Indian 
Mercury. The great pagoda rises from 
twenty feet high within the outer enclos- 
ure; from a base thirty feet square it rises 
one hundred and eighty feet, tapering 
slightly from bottom to top, and rounded 
off on the upper part, being crowned with 
a kind of dome. The temple is dedicated 
to Krishna, who is the principal object of 
worship in the character of Juggernaut, 
and as an incarnation of Vishnoo, but is 
held in joint tenancy with Siva and with 
Sabhadra, the supposed sister and wife of 
Siva. There are idols of each, consisting 
of rudely sculptured blocks of wood about 
six feet in height, surmounted by frightful 
representations of the human countenance, 
Krishna is dark blue, Siva white, and Sab- 
hadra of a yellowish hue. In front of the 
altar on which these idols are placed is a 
figure of the hawk-god, Garounda. A re- 
past is daily served to these idols; it con- 
sists of 410 pounds of rice, 225 pounds of 
flour, 350 pounds of clarified butter (ghee), 
167 pounds of treacle, 65 pounds of vege- 
tables, 187 pounds of milk, 24 pounds of 
spices, 34 pounds of salt, and 41 pounds 
of oil. These articles of food certainly 
seem suficient, not only to satisfy the ap- 
petite of the idols, whatever may be the 
capacity of their divine stomachs, but even 
those of the holy men and attendants who 
belong to the establishment. During the 
meal the doors are closed against all but a 
few favored individuals sanctified by long 
fasts and a habit of asceticism and peni- 
tence. Loud strains of the peculiar music, 
better appreciated by Oriental than by 
Western ears, fiJl the air and drown all 
other sounds while the gods are consuming 
their daily rations.” On the day of proces- 
sion two stout cables are attached to the 
car. These are seized by thousands, or by 
as many as can obtain a place to hold by. 
At one time so eager were the devotees to 
share in the honor of dragging the idol’s 
car, that the greatest and best men of the 
town struggled with each other to obtain 
a hold upon the ropes, and, to use Bru- 
ton’s language, “they are so greedy and 
eager to draw it, that whosoever by shoul- 
dering, crowding, shoving, heaving, thrust- 
ing, or in any insolent way, can but lay a 
hand upon the rope, they think them- 
selves blessed and happy; and when it is 
going along the city, there are many that 
will offer themselves as a sacrifice to the 
idol, and desperately lie down on the 
ground that the. chariot-wheels may run 
over them, whereby they are killed out- 
right ; some get broken arms, some broken 


gant proportions, surmounted by the figure | legs, so that many of them are destroyed, 
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and think to merit heaven.” Such was 
the idol of Juggernaut and its procession 
in former times. Of late years its popu- 
larity has vastly fallen off. The Hindoo 
is beginning to be wonderfully cautious of 
that swarthy skin of his, even in the ser- 
vice of the gods, and with a view to his 
salvation. On a late occasion, indeed, in- 
stead of thousands of devotees struggling 
to get at the ropes, not a single hand as- 
sisted to drag the car along; and to the 
horror and chagrin of the Brahmins, for 
the first time in history the idols of Jug- 
gernaut came to a standstill in the streets 
of Pooree: and yet no harm befel the 
multitude from the avenging wrath of the 
gods! A not uncommon way is for the 
pilgrim to extend himself flat out on the 
ground on his stomach, to stretch out his 
hands as far as possible, then rise and 
place his feet where his hands had been, 
and repeat the process; thus he passes 
over the whole weary road to Pooree, it 
may be for hundreds of miles, by distances 
of about six feet at a time, his bruised 
body being the instrument of measure- 
ment. One cause of the popularity of 


Juggernaut was, and is, that though on 
the road caste distinctions are as strictly 
kept up as on any other occasion, yet in 
the presence of the god all manner of men, 
high and low, may mingle together, and 


eat from the same table. 


From The Spectator. 
IRISH LOVE AND LAUGHTER. 


IT is hardly wonderful that Englishmen 
fail to comprehend Irishmen. Few races 
comprehend their enemies; and it is the 
Irish who are enemies whom Englishmen 
study, rather than the entire people, which 
is not so much hostile to England as cen- 
sorious and suspicious about England, full 
of the jealousy with which unprosperous 
cousins regard their too successful kins- 
man. Even, however, were the two peo- 
ples friends, we question if they would 
ever quite understand each other, — the 
real reason why men and women can so 
constantly be lovers, but, unless united 
by close ties of blood, so seldom comrade- 
friends. How are Englishmen, indeed, 
with their fixed ideas, to understand a peo- 
ple who, while always looking back to the 
past, are always utopians in idea; who 
are among the most humorous and the 
most gloomy of mankind; who are as 
reckless as boys and as rusés as old men; 
who never in their wildest moments lose 
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sight of “interests,” and never in their 
soberest moods are quite free from be- 
devilment; who positively enjoy self-pity, 
yet are keenly sensitive to any remark 
which trenches on their dignity; who 
have, asa people, no care for beauty or 
grace of surroundings, and will live in 
voluntary squalor rather than take trouble 
on behalf of external refinement, yet who 
exhibit perpetually in their lives, their lit- 
erature, and their likings, an inborn sus- 
ceptibility to grace and fancy, like that of 
arace of artists? Howis an Englishman 
to understand, for example, the kind of 
emotion which prompts so many Irish love- 
songs —the half-adoring, half-quizzing, 
half-devoted, half-self-ridiculing emotion 
which shines out in so many of them? 
We have just looked through a collection 
of such songs, forming the first part of 
Mr. Graves’s collection of “Songs of 
Irish Wit and Humor,” which, but for 
them, would be a poor one — the political 
songs are badly chosen, without a trace of 
true Irish fire, and some of the drinking- 
songs would discredit Dutchmen — but 
which for the sake of the love-ditties all 
lovers of poetry will do well to keep. 
They are by many hands, some known, 
some unknown, and of all kinds and de- 
grees of merit; but they all have one pe- 
culiarity. Without an exception, they are 
pervaded by a spirit which, so far as we 
know, we could not find in any English 
love-songs whatever,—a spirit of grace- 
ful and, to our minds, charming playful- 
ness, so expressed that you never doubt 
for a moment that the light, sometimes 
even derisive, words cover an affection- 
ateness — not a passion, mind — so deep, 
that but for the laugh, it might give way 
in tears. English poets have many moods 
in their love songs, but not, we think, ex- 
actly this one, — not this union of sincere 
feeling, sometimes even of worshipping 
feeling, with an inner sense of a certain 
comedy in the situation, as if the poet 
would not suffer himself to be quite seri- 
ous. We could produce from English 
collections specimens burning with pas- 
sion, alive with worship, saturated with 
affectionateness, full of longing, of rap- 
ture, or of that melancholy “ want,” that 
sense of something missing and never to 
be replaced, which is the distinctive note 
of the English poetry of love. But for 
the special tone of these Irish songs, this 
love-making by a man who is dancing the 
while, yet in dancing is full of the wish to 
win his love, and fearful lest in his highest 





jumps he should ever cease to seem as 
| admiring as he feels, we should, we fear, 

















in English poetry look in vain. We can- 
not remember a man who could have 
written them, for even Suckling would 
have lapsed into mere gravity, and Her- 
rick have made his utterance less sponta- 
neous; while both, though they might 
have made their words smile, would have 
lacked the power to make the laugh heard 
which accompanies some of these songs. 
Take this one, for instance, by Lover. 
The man who made that is consciously 
laughing at himself all the while, yet all 
the while is as earnest as if he were grav- 
ity itself: — 


Oh, I’m not myself at all, 
Molly dear, Molly dear, 
I’m not myself at all. 
Nothin’ carin’, nothin’ knowin’, 
Tis afther you I’m goin’, 
Faith, your shadow ’tis I’m growin’, 
Molly dear, 
And I’m not myself at all! 
Th’ other day I went confessin’, 
And I ask’d the father’s blessin’ ; 
“ But,” says I, “don’t give me one intirely, 
For I fretted so last year 
But the half o’ me is here, 
So give the other half to Molly Brierly.” 
Ch! I’m not myself at all! 
Oh, my shadow on the wall, 
Molly dear, Mclly dear, 
Isn’i like myself at all. 
For I’ve got so very thin, 
Myself says ’tisn’t him, 
But that purty girl so slim, 
Molly dear, 
And I’m not myself at all! 
If thus I smailer grew, 
All fretting, dear, for you, 
*Tis you should make me up the deficiency. 
So just let Father Taaft 
Make you my betther half, 
And you will not the worse for the condition 
be — 
Oh, I’m not myself at all! 


T’ll be not myself at all, 

Molly dear, Molly dear, 

Till you my own I call! 

Since a change o’er me there came 

Sure you might change your name — 

And ’twould just come to the same, 
Molly dear, 

’Twould just come to the same : 

For if you and I were one, 

All confusion would be gone, 

And ’twould simplify the matter intirely ; 
And ’twould save us so much bother, 
When we'd both be one another — 

So listen now to rayson, Molly Brierly ; 
Oh, I’m not myself at all! 


Will any man say that, apart from the 
music, the meaning of that song would go 
home to any average English audience? 
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They would laugh, maybe, though not 
very heartily; but would they catch the 
cry in it? And how many Englishmen 
would feel sympathy with the extrava- 
gance in the really wonderful line we have 
italicized, in which Mr. Allingham tries to 
describe the rhythmical grace of his mis- 
tress’s dancing, — a line which none but 
an Irishman could have written ? — 


The dance o’ last Whit-Monday night ex- 
ceeded all before : 

No pretty girl for miles about was missing 
from the floor ; 

But Mary kept the belt of love, and oh, but 
she was gay! 

She danced a jig, she sung a song, that took 
my heart away. 


When she stood up for dancing, her steps were 
so complete, 

The music nearly killed itself to listen to her 
cel ; 

The fiddler moaned his blindness, he heard 
her so much praised ; 

But blessed himself he wasn’t deaf when once 
her voice she raised. 


Or, to take a still better one, by Mr. 
Graves himself, in which the laughter is 
almost restrained into a smile, and which 
therefore comes nearer to English taste 
and comprehension without effort. This 
is part of “Nancy, the Pride of the 
West :” — 


Have you heard Nancy sigh? then you’ve 
caught the sad echo, 
From the wind-harp enchantingly borne, 
Have you heard the girl laugh? then you’ve 
heard the first cuckoo 
Chant summer’s delightful return, 
And the songs that poor ignorant country-folk 
fancy, 
The lark’s liquid raptures on high, 
Are just old Irish airs from the sweet lips of 
ancy, 
Flowing up and refreshing the sky. 


And though her foot dances so soft from the 
heather 
To the dew-twinkling tussocks of grass, 
It but warns the bright drops to slip closer 
together 
To image the exquisite lass ; 
We’ve no men left among us, so lost to emo- 
tion, 
Or scornful, or cold to her sex, 
Who'd resist her, if Nancy once took up the 
notion 
To set that soft foot on their necks. 


Yet, for all that the bee flies for honey-dew 
fragrant 
To the half-opened flower of her lips ; 
And the butterfly pauses, the purple-eyed va- 
grant, 
To play with her pink finger-tips ; 
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From all human lovers she locks up the treas- 
ure 
A thousand are starving to taste, 
And the fairies alone know the magical 
measure 
Of the ravishing round of her waist. 


There is a ring of merriment in that as 
well as of feeling, of fun as well as of 
passionate admiration and longing, to 
which we cannot readily quote an English 
parallel. These songs are all made for 
the people, and have been caught by the 
people ; and what must there be that none 
of us perceive in the people to whom they 
are so pleasant, what that is utterly at 
variance with the other side of Irishmen 
so constantly presented to the Saxon? 
How is it that the men who by preference 
wish love to be expressed with this note 
in it, with this tone of sweet, graceful 
humor bursting now and again —as in 
the two lines we have marked — into open 
laughter, not unconscious of positive ab- 
surdity, are in malice so sullen and black, 
and, as Englishmen feel, so unreasonable? 
It is all the stranger, that laugh, because 
though Irish prose is often witty, the 
laugh is seldom heard in it, any more than 
it is in Irish oratory, which, though far 
more poetical, is usually quite as grave 
in meaning as English eloquence. We 
never read the lighter poetry of Ireland, 
however slight, without fancying that 
somehow an elf and a peasant have been 
bound up in one form; and perhaps after 
all that is true, and it is through a certain 
doubleness of nature produced by centu- 
ries of a double life — the true life passed 
at home, the other life lived before the 
stranger —that an Irishman eludes the 
Englishman’s comprehension. The latter, 
consciously or unconsciously, thinks all 
men not only are but should be single-na- 
tured — whence part of his rather Philis- 
tine admiration for consistency —and 
when he discovers a man who is not so, 
recoils, half in fear and half in a kind of 
contempt, both of them feelings fatal to 
mutual intelligence. 


From The Quiver. 
THE SOURCES OF THE JORDAN. 


ON the confines of the Holy Land, be- 
low the lower spurs of Mount Hermon 
and the Anti-Lebanon, two villages, only 
a little more than four miles apart, stand- 
ing on the crests of two small hills, and 
each peopled only by a few hundred in- 
habitants, have, since the earliest days of 
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Palestine exploration, attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers. Situated in the midst 
of the grandest scenery to be found in 
Palestine, these insignificant hamlets have 
claims upon the interest of the civilized 
world on other and wider grounds. Here 
we must seek for the two main sources of 
the Jordan, the most sacred stream on the 
face of the earth, unique alike in its his- 
tory and its geography, whilst its valley 
presents geological problems that have 
yet to be solved. In Tell-el-Kady and 
Banias are satisfied in a remarkable de- 
gree all the conditions required to identify 
them respectively with the Dan of the Old 
Testament and the Czsarea Philippi of 
the New, and there is no doubt remaining 
as to their coincidence with those ancient 
cities. Situated in the midst of the Hu- 
leh plain, about a mile south of the slopes 
of Hermon, is Tell-el-Kady, a rounded 
mound, six hundred and fifty-seven feet 
above the level of the sea, broad and low 
on the northern side, and rather steeper 
on the south. On the western side of the 
mound is an impenetrable thicket of oaks, 
oleanders, and reeds, and beneath them 
bursts forth the river Jordan, “full-grown 
at birth, a wonderful fountain, like a bub- 
bling basin, the largest spring in Syria, 
and said to be the largest single spring in 
the world, where the drainage of the south- 
ern side of Hermon seems to have found 
a collective exit.” The basin is nearly a 
hundred yards wide, and the water is sin- 
gularly limpid. Another spring, rising in 
the centre of the mound, escapes over the 
south-western ridge, where, when Dr. 
Robinson saw it in 1852, it drove two 
mills, and possessed power to drive any 
number, It then joins the first and larger 
stream. The river, now known as the 
Nahr Leddan, descends rapidly through 
a luxuriant grove of oleanders, briers, 
wild figs, poplars, pistacia and mulberry 
trees, to the plain below, and, rushing on, 
passes Khurbet Daniah, another mound, 
and running side by side with the Nahr 
Hasbany, a smaller stream which drains 
the western slope of Hermon, it is, four 
miles to the southward, joined by the 
Nahr Banias, and becomes the Jordan, 
which receives the Hasbany as an afiluent 
stream half a mile further south, and then 
flows into the dense jungle of papyrus of 
the Huleh marshes. There is no ques- 
tion that the city of Dan, the ancient Le- 
sem or Laish, was a Phoenician colony, 
an offshoot of Sidon, and the story of the 
surprise and conquest of its careless in- 
habitants by the warlike Danites, who 
came up this rich plain from their tribal 
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territory in the south-west of Palestine, is 
told in the Books of Joshua and Judges. 
It was here that the Danites built their 
city, and called it Dan, “after the name 
of Dan their father.” From Tell-el-Kady 
to Banias, which lies due east, the road 
passes through beautiful park-like scen- 
ery, thickly studded with trees, principally 
oak, not very large, but very refreshing 
after the bare plain to the west of the 
Tell. The village of Banias, which is 
now inhabited by about three hundred 
and fifty Moslems, lies in the corner of a 
recess in the plain, and, except on the 
west, is surrounded on all sides by hills. 
The vegetation is most luxuriant, and the 
stone-built houses are almost completely 
secluded by trees of all sorts. Behind 
them, to the north-east, on the summit of 
a narrow rocky ridge, with deep valleys 
on the northern and southern sides, rises 
the Crusading castle of Subeibeh, one of 
the finest and best preserved of the ruined 
castles of Galilee. From a cave at the 
foot of the cliff an immense spring gushes 
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out, and bursting in a multitude of stream- 
lets, through masses of rock and débris, 
which are conjectured to be the records 
of an earthquake, it forms a strong stream 
below them. This, the Nahr Banias, is 
the other source of the Jordan, and in 
ancient times it was by far the larger 
spring, but now the quantity of water in 
both the Nahr Banias and the Nahr Led- 
dan is about the same. In the face of the 
rock, immediately above the stream, but 
rendered accessible by the pile of aébris, 
are cut three niches, and here too is a 
large grotto. The tablets on the niches 
bear Greek inscriptions, which have been 
partially deciphered, and leave no doubt 
that here we have the remnants of a pa- 
gan shrine, of no vast antiquity, but of 
surpassing interest in its bearing upon 
history. Here the Greeks of the Mac- 
edonian kingdom of Antioch probably- 
raised a temple to Pan, calling the colony 
Paneas, an appellation which has come 
down to us in the modern form Banias. 





Nasik.—The district of Nasik, situated 
on the north-west frontier of the Nizam’s ter- 
ritory, but within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency, forms the subject of the sixteenth 
volume of the Bombay Gazetteer. Nasik lies 





the hero Ram, and in the epic which recites 
that leader’s deeds —the * Ramayan ” — Nasik 
is described as “a forest country rich in fruit 
and flower trees, full of wild beasts and birds.” 
After the long interval of twenty centuries 


for the most part on a tableland, and for ad- | Nasik formed part of the State of the Mahratta 
ministrative purposes it is divided into twelve | chief Holkar, when the Peishwa made in 1817 
districts, while two great natural divisions | his last effort to array the national forces 


mark off the cultivable from the uncultivable | against the English. 


region. These latter are called Dang and 
Desh, and while the former is a bare and bar- 
ren expanse of country, with tracts of absolute 
desert, the latter is thickly wooded in parts, 
and cultivated throughout by an industrious 
population, Mr. James Campbell, the author 
of this volume, which has been compiled from 
the reports and personal observations of the 
local officers, gives a very interesting account 
of the inhabitants and their mode of living, 
while the state of their agriculture comes in 
for much clear and instructive description. 
Nasik is watered by, among other streams, the 
upper course of the Godavery, and had in 1872 
a population of 734,386, or an average of about 
go’2 to the square mile. Unquestionably the 
most interesting part of the history of Nasik 
is its early associations, It was here, or near 
here, that Agastya, the great Aryan sage who 
introduced civilization into the peninsula, had 
a hermitage, in which he received visits from 





Holkar’s forces were 
routed early in the war, and as a consequence 
Nasik became in 1818 a British possession. 
During the mutiny there were local disturb- 
ances which led to some severe fighting, and 
the rebels, who really took arms only with a 
view to plunder, were not defeated until a spe- 
cial corps of Kolis, described as “brave high- 
landers and born soldiers,”’ had been raised for 
the purpose of assisting the local police.  Sev- 
eral English officers lost their lives, and it was 
not until the end of 1859 that the surprise and 
death of their leader, Baghoji, gave the assur- 
ance of tranquillity. The most attractive 
chapter in the volume is one of two hundred 
and fifty pages, on the places of interest, and 
among these the numerous hill-forts are not 
the least important. In conclusion, we may 
say that there are few parts of India contain- 
ing finer scenery than Nasik, which may be 
identified with the Janasthan of antiquity. 








